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~The Assurance of 
a Good Nights Sleep 


CUP of delicious ‘ Ovaltine,’ just before you go to bed, is the 

surest way to enjoy a night of deep, refreshing sleep. 
Long experience has proved that ‘ Ovaltine’ is the world’s best night- 
cap. It not only soothes the nerves and quickly induces sound, natural 
sleep, but it builds up new strength and new energy while you sleep. 
‘Ovaltine’ provides the maximum of health-giving nourishment at 
the lowest price. Even when your cup of ‘ Ovaltine ’ is made entirely 
with milk it is still the most economical food beverage. Moreover, 
‘ Ovaltine ’ has special properties which make milk deliciously palatable, 
completely digestible and much more nourishing. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ONSIDERED from any angle, the result of the by- 

election at Derby is a heavy blow to the Government. 
(ertain allowances must, no doubt, be made. The poll 
was light. Mr. J. H. Thomas held a unique position in 
Derby. No Government candidate could hope to main- 
tain his majority. On the other side Mr. Noel Baker's 
made him an ideal candidate, though the 
experiment of running so brilliant an intellectual in so 
strong a trade union centre could only be justified—as it 
has been most notably justified But when all 
the electors of Derby have registered their 


by success. 
that is said, 


Femphatic and decisive condemnation of the Government 


policy. At the very moment when the Cabinet was 
resolving to recommend thé removal of sanctions against 
Italy, Mr. Noel Baker, making a strong League policy and 
the intensification of sanctions the chief plank in his 
platform, converted a Government majority of 12,000 
into an Opposition majority of nearly 3,000. And in a 
centre whose prosperity is due largely to rearmament 
contracts he preached a new disarmament campaign 
(and the nationalisation of the armaments industry) 


and won the seat. 


x x * * 
If this does not cause the Government to reflect 
profoundly on its fortunes it can only be because the 


Government's ¢¢ apacity for reflection is atrophied. Derby, 
of course, is no more than Derby; the current of by- 
elections has not so far run strongly against the Govern- 
ment. But there are reasons for believing that the Derby 
result is symptomatic of widespread discontent and 


mistrust, ‘'T' hese, so far as can be seen, were the sentiments 
ong primarily animated the voters; for the record of 
t fay 


Opposition is not such as to give it any compelling 
tim on public confidence. To its few outstanding per- 
Snalities Mr. Noel Baker will be an important and most 


valuable reinforcement. Nor, it be assumed, was it 
the actual raising of sanctions that dictated the result ; 
that may reasonably be regarded as the inevitable 
sequel of past weakness and hesitation at Geneva. If it 
was those qualities, as it clearly was, which the Derby 
electors condemned, the Derby electors were right. And 
so far as they condemned the failure of the Government 
to launch a resolute public works programme to relieve 
unemployment at home the electors were right again ; 
its nervelessness in the handling of the Special Areas is 
sufficient ground for condemnation in itself. It is not 
easy at the moment to see Govern- 
ment from, but it is profoundly disturbing 
that a Government should be in office which commands— 
and merits—so little popular confidence. 
* * * * 


may 


where an alternative 


is to come 


Unemployment Assistance 
The Government is to be congratulated on speeding up, 


at the last moment, the publication of the new 
Unemployment Assistance Regulations. With even 
greater speed the Labour party decided that the 


regulations must be opposed. Yet they will end the 
chaotic conditions which have existed under the 
still” arrangements; and, in such respects as the 
determination of allowances for rent, they are more 
generous than the regulations which caused such violent 
protest last year. Indeed. owing to the 
allowances to 200.000 applicants, the cost of unemploy- 
under the new rules will be £750,009 
than under the ~ standstili.” 
oo * * * 

But there will be first 
after the reductions 
will be made in allowances to some 60,000 people, con- 
sisting of single persons under 25 and of those who have 


* stand- 


increases in 
ment assistance 
more 
decreases also. In the five 


months regulations are applied, 
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enjoyed “ grossly excessive allowances.”’ Over a period 
of 18 months, further reductions will be made, but the 
total of reductions will be less than that of increases. 
But it seems likely that the reductions may be concen- 
trated in particular areas, especially in some of the de- 
pressed areas. If this is so, the Government may yet have 
to face a new storm of discontent, but the terms of the 
amendment to be proposed by Labour in the debate 
next week are surprisingly moderate. It is extremely 
difficult to know how much hardship will be involved in 
the new regulations until they are actually put into 
effect in November; the new Local Advisory Com- 
mittees should be of great assistance to the Board in 
adapting its rules to particular local conditions, 
* * * * 


The Removal of Sanctions 

Sanctions against Italy came to an end on July 15th, 
and commercial relations with Italy revert, at any rate 
officially, to the status quo ante November last. It is 
sometimes forgotten that that status was in fact anything 
but normal. Since the latter part of 1934 Italian exchange 
restrictions had made it uniformly difficult for British 
firms trading with Italy to obtain payment for goods 
delivered or to withdraw any balances held by them in 
Italian banks. A Payments Agreement concluded in 
April of last year, which was intended to provide for the 
settlement of these debts out of the receipts from Italian 
exports to this country, worked badly; and when 
sanctions were imposed, it was stated that something 
like £1,000,000 was owing from Italy to British coal 
shippers alone, quite apart from Italy’s other commercial 
debts. South Wales coal exporters were among those 
who recently brought pressure to bear on the Government 
to withdraw sanctions; and there has been much talk 
behind the scenes of the loss of British trade entailed by 
the sanctions policy. The first business of the British 
merchant in Italy at the present time appears, however, 
to be one of debt collection rather than of finding fresh 
markets. Italy is one of the many countries where it is 
easy to sell British goods, but uncommonly hard to get 


paid for them. 
* * * * 


Progress at Montreux 

The Straits Conference, which looked at the outset a 
comparatively simple affair, soon became involved in 
deadlock after deadlock. Haunted by ghosts of the once 
notorious Eastern Question, it developed rather un- 
happily into an old-fashioned Anglo-Russian duel, with 
France and Roumania openly, and Turkey rather gingerly, 
supporting M. Litvinov. The issue was finally narrowed 
down to the right of passage through the Straits in time 
of war if Turkey remains neutral. The British Delega- 
tion was prepared to accept either of two clear-cut 
solutions: free passage for all belligerents, or refusal 
of passage to all belligerents unless acting on a mandate 
from the League. The Soviet Delegation rejected the 
former alternative, and insisted that right of passage 
under the second alternative should be extended not only 
to mandatories of the League, but to belligerents acting 
in virtue of private pacts. At the last moment, agreement 
was reached on a French compromise proposal that, 
apart from action under the Covenant, the Straits should 
be opened only to ships operating under mutual assistance 
pacts “to which Turkey is a party.” The British Govern- 
mient’s wise concession has now, it is hoped, made possible 
a successful end to the negotiations. 


* * * * 


The Situation in Austria 

The first result in Austria itself of the Austro-German 
Agreement was the suspension, on the motion of the 
Public Prosecutor, of the trial of ten Nazis for high 








treason. It is expected that an amnesty will be declare 
in the immediate future for Nazis undergoing Sentence, 
in Austrian prisons and concentration camps, thoyol 
the report of the release of Dr. Anton von Rintelen, yj, 
was proclaimed Chancellor during the Nazi Putsc), , 
July, 1934, is denied. Opposition to the Agreement ; 
Austria seems to be confined to two quarters, Th 
Heimwehr, whose importance was already on the ya 
since the deposition of Prince Starhemberg from the Yj 
Chancellorship, is likely to recede still further into 
background, and can presumably hope for no furth, 
support from Italy ; and the legitimists see in the Agra 
ment a further serious obstacle to the prospects of Priy 
Otto’s restoration. The inhabitants of Salzburg, on t 
other hand, expressing the sentiments of the considera) 
part of the Austrian population which is interested 
the tourist traflic, have been celebrating the event wij 
cries of ‘ Heil, Hitler!” and “ Heil, Schuschnigg| 
and are eagerly awaiting the arrival of German touriy, 
all now no doubt armed with swastikas, since that emble 
is in future to be permitted to German visitors thoy 
denied to Austrians themselves. 
* * * * 





July 14th in France 

The July 14th celebrations in Paris, a time-honow 
occasion for party effervescence, have passed off wij 
a number of arrests and minor casualties, but with 
serious disturbance of the peace. The feature of th 
occasion which most impressed many observers jy 
the fervour with which the Communists cheered not oy} 
the principal members of the Government, but the trog 
on parade. The promise given by M. Stalin, on th 
oceasion of M. Laval’s visit to Moscow, that the Frené 
Communists should receive orders to support the nee 
of French national defence has been loyally honour 
There has grown up in France during the past year: 
hybrid brand of National Communism, which may preset 
a problem in classification to pure Marxists, but whiehs 
a tower of strength to M. Blum. During the past fortuigi 
the bank rate has gone down, Rentes have gone up, iil 
the new issue of Treasury Bonds has been well received 
The strikes seem at last to be over. The omens contin: 
favourable for the Government so long as it can go u 
spinning round at its present pace. There is more doi! 
whether its equilibrium can be maintained at a slove 
‘rate of movement. 

* * * * 


Drought and Heat in U.S.A. 

The earlier estimates of desolation wrought by drouyii 
and heat in the United States were vastly below t 
reality. Shade temperatures of 110° and 112° have bea 
recorded day by day in some regions, and the death-w 
from heat alone has gone above 38.000. The drougit 
has brought ruin on a stupendous scale over a vast are 
between the south-east and the north-west. In Stet 
after State the Federal Government is called upon t 


grapple with a complete destruction of the crops, whit 


the grasshopper and other plagues are playing their pat 


The political argument of the year, that relief should ®F 
the responsibility of the separate States, has thus bef 


swept away by Nature herself. There is one econoiil 
mitigation of an appalling visitation: America has ! 


heavy “carry-over ” of grain from the two last harvest 


Politically, as in 1934, the results of natural calamiti— 


cannot fail to be important. The farming States mi 
be confirmed in their resolve to bring about the ™ 


election of Mr. Roosevelt, but of course the transitial— 


from physics to politics is always precarious. Meanwhil 
Big Business is mobilising its financial resources ! 


the assault upon the President. The Republica 
campaign fund has already reached an_ enormot 
total. 
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The Indiscretions of Mr. Pirow 
Mr. Pirow, the South African Minister of Defence, who 










declared 
Ntene 


thougl has just returned home from a visit to this country, has 
"N, WH been in trouble over the question of German colonial 
isch @ cjaims. Having last year boldly expressed the view that 


nent j 

Th 
le Way 
le Vic 


Germany should get back her former colonies, he has now 
embroidered his statement with two further propositions. 
He declared at Pretoria a few days ago that the Italian 
yietory in Abyssinia has made Germany’s presence in 


nto th Africa all the more necessary, and at the same time 
Furth explained that there could be no question of restoring 
. Agra to Germany either Tanganyika or South-West Africa. 
Priny The German Press has promptly replied by enquiring 


on th 
derali 
sted 
nt wit 









whether Mr. Pirow is one of those “ platonic ”? supporters 
of justice who believe in restoring all the spoils of war 
except those captured by themselves. Mr. Pirow was 
on safer ground when he criticised those “ influential 


niga! quarters in Great Britain” which hope, by offering 
Our, Germany “* compensation ” in Africa, to stay the German 
mle advance elsewhere. The policy of endeavouring to keep 


thor Germany in tutelage in Europe by encouraging her to 
expand at our own expense in Africa is a curious example 
of morbid altruism, which will, incidentally, do little to 
satisfy German appetites. 

* * * x 


Defence Preparations 


ita Each week new evidence appears of the progress made in 
ott our preparations for defence. A fortnight ago Sir Thomas 
Fe Inskip, the Defence Minister, said that the first preliminary 
ot OTE staves were already past. Last week Supplementary Esti- 
trop mates of £20,000,000 for the defence services were issued; 
nt £850,000 is to be spent on providing gas masks for the 
ren entire civil population. And on Tuesday Mr. Duff Cooper, 
Ne the Minister for War, announced the appointment of 
our“ 6Vice-Admiral Sir Harold Brown, Engineer-in-Chief of 
ye the Fleet, as Director-General of Munitions Production. 
res His task is to be the “ co-ordination and expediting ” of 
me the manufacture of munitions, and his appointment is due 
{nig to the huge increase in the demands of all three Services 
: “for munitions of every kind. It seems likely, indeed, that 
“NS as the armament programme becomes even more ad- 
nti vanced a Minister of Supply may become necessary to 
S°"% direct its industrial side. The speed with which the 
dot programme is being realised, though gratifying, is the best 
love proof of the gravity of the international situation. And 
as that speed increases, it becomes more and more 
necessary that the Government should decide what 
policy our growing armaments are intended to 
oul serve. , 
w the * %* * * 
be Bishops in Judgement 
pis The Bishop of Chichester has aroused considerable 
‘a public interest by his action in refusing admission to 
Stat Holy Communion to Mr. Bunting. Such a punishment 
“& rarely applied. It is capable of inflicting great spiritual 
a pain. If it were always applied as swiftly as by Bishop 
ns Bell, there would be few who could present them- 
in aires at the Communion service. Mr. Bunting, before 
heal Bishop Bell’s condemnation, had been severely rebuked 
id for callousness by a coroner, in one of those accesses of 
“y moral indignation which are, unfortunately, so common 
m5 in coroner's courts, Even if the rebuke had been just, 
mE might still have expected the Church to temper it 
aa with the charity which is still officially the greatest of 
Be Christian virtues, though rarely practised. But Bishop 
tio | Bell seems to have been as anxious as a coroner to con- 
“hil demn ; those who are conscious of error will hope that 
a punishment is not always in the hands of such stern 
ica eeees. The Bishop of Birmingham has described 
aa ishop Bell’s action with the New ‘Testament expression 


for those who find condemnation easier than under- 
standing, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The attitude 
of the Official Opposition on the Unemployment regula- 
tions is curiously inconsistent. Having agitated for 
months against the delays in their production they were 
then furiously indignant that they were to be published 
this month and presented for the approval of the House 
before the long Recess. They insisted that there would 
be no time for adequate consideration and consultation 
with the local authorities and other bodies concerned. 
The Government did their best to meet their complaints. 
They published the regulations several days before the 
time that they had originally promised and they agreed 
to postpone the three days’ debate upon them until the 
last week of the session. To their astonishment, the 
Government were then met with the demand from the 
Opposition that the debate should not be delayed and 
they have therefore consented that it shall be taken 
next week, somewhat to the annoyance of their supporters 
who also wanted adequate time for study and enquiry 
as to the effect of the regulations in their constituencies. 

* * * * 

Presumably this sudden desire by the Labour Party 
to speed up the proceedings is due to the fact that the 
‘ampaign against them in the country, so far from 
gathering momentum, is falling remarkably flat. The oaly 
point on which they seem likely to be able to concentrate 
any really damaging criticism is that raised in the House 
by Mr. Lawson on Tuesday afternoon—that * the amount 
fixed for a man and a wife is 24s. under the Unemployment 
Assistance Board, which is less than that granted to 
similar couples as unemployment benelit.”. But Mr. 
Ernest Brown was able to point out in reply that. in fact, 
for householders with dependants the basic figure for man 
and wife will not be 24s. but There will be, of 
course, the customary denunciations of the Means ‘Test 
as such but the modification made ia it will remove many 
hardships and in any case the battle on that question was 
fought out at the Election. The only | substantial 
grievance in the Regulations is the fact that under the 
Unemployment Act of 1934, there can be no amendment 
to them. They must either be accepted or rejected. 
No argument, however powerful, can alter them by a 
comma. That kind of procedure gives to an Opposition 
a dangerous sense of futility, which may well find ex- 


26s. 


pression in some ugly scenes during the debate. 
* * * * 

The Austro-German agreement on the whole has been 
well received in the House of Commons. The inter- 
national situation has been worsening so rapidly in the 
last few months that there were real fears that we should 
not get through the long Recess without Parliament 
having to be recalled to grapple with a war situation. 
It is felt now that the immediate danger of a putsch in 
Austria has been removed. It may be only a temporary 
stopping in a rotten tooth but at any rate the risks of a 
sudden abscess have been prevented. 

* * * * 
eve of a Summer 
A Bill of nearly 


Committee stages 


Legislation, as is inevitable on the 
Recess, is being passed at a great pace. 
300 clauses was carried through its 
and given a third reading in less than ten minutes on 
Monday night. It was, of course, quite non-controversial, 
but it was alarming to contemplate what would have 
been the result if the Opposition had decided to obstruct 
it. I wonder how the great Radical Governments before 
the War ever secured any hotly contested legislation at 
all when I see the enormous opportunities that still 
remain for a determined and ruthless opposition to delay 
the passage of yublic business. It is only fair to add 
that the Opposition throughout the spring and summer 
has never once indulged in anything that could be 
legitimately called organised obstruction, 
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_ HITLER has the artof the dramatic gesture. 
On four oceasions during the past three years 
he has, by a process as apparently simple as the 
pressing of a button, not merely fluttered the 
Chancelleries, but substantially altered the balance 
of forees in Europe. Two of these gestures have been 
minatory: the repudiation of the military clauses 
of a Treaty and the reoccupation of the Rhineland. 
The other two have been just as signally pacific : 
the German-Polish Agreement of January, 1934, 
and the German-Austrian Agreement which was 
announced last Saturday. The secret had been well 
kept—exeept from Signor Mussolini, who hastened 
to explain that everything had been done with his 
approval. Nobody had really expected that Herr 
Hitler would do exactly what the Powers had been 
asking of him, and exactly what had been proposed 
in the Protocol signed on the occasion of M. Laval’s 
famous visit to Rome. He has undertaken to respect 
the full sovereignty of Austria and to “ exert neither 
direct nor indirect influence ” on internal political 
conditions in that country. Austria remains a 
totalitarian State in which the Nazi party is banned. 
In return, Herr Hitler has obtained a reference in 
the agreed communiqué to Germany and Austria as 
“the two German States” and the appointment of 
two additional members of the Austrian Government, 
who may be taken to represent the German (though 
not necessarily the Nazi) point of view. The agree- 
ment, translated from the terms of diplomacy into 
those of Realpolitik, means that Austria, from being 
an Italian dominion, has become a German-Italian 
condominium, 

There is no reason for Great Britain not to weleome 
this agreement. Even if Herr Hitler's calculation is 
that the closer embrace the “ two German States ” 
must ultimately lead to the absorption of the weaker 
by the stronger, and even if one suspects that this 
calculation will justify itself, there is no reason to 
alter the verdict. The seizure of Austria by force 
vould have provoked deep-seated hostility in’ this 
country ; and though Mr. Lloyd George may have 
been right the other day in saying that Great Britain 
would never fight for Austria, such a step would 
have caused a grave setback to Anglo-German 
relations. But no such objection can be felt to the 
peaceful and gradual assimilation of Austria by 
Germany, if such is the will of the Austrian people. 
Public opinion in this country has never been alto- 
gether happy about the treaty prohibition on the 
union between the two countries, so incompatible 
with the declared principles of the Peace Settlement ; 
and it has often been asked in the last two or three 
years whether this prohibition has not been in part 
responsible for Herr Hitler on one side of the frontier 
and for Prince Starhemberg on the other. The brutal 
coup against the Viennese Socialists in February, 
1934, destroyed the only cireumstance which identified 
the independence of Austria with the cause of 
democracy. The Austrian refusal last autumn to 
associate herself with the sanctions front revealed 
to the world at large what had long been known to 
those on the spot—that Austrian independence was 
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already a myth. Since that time it has been difficu} 
to resist the impression that if Austria had to liye 
under a totalitarian régime, kinship and common 
speech must in the long run determine the réginy 
towards which she would gravitate. The present 
agreement, whatever its other implications, seems 
clearly to mark a step in that direction. 

In France, the reception of the Agreement has been 
cool and frankly suspicious. This, too, was inevitable. 
Austrian independence has become for Franee 
symbol of resistance to Germany and has acquired 
as such an importance incommensurate with its 
intrinsic value. Above all, it was regarded as a bone 
of contention providentially provided to _ keep 
Germany and Italy at loggerheads and _ to secur 
Italy for the French alliance. It is not possible for 
the French politician of any party to reflect without 
bitterness on the course of Franco-Italian relations 
since the Mussolini-Laval agreement. The eessions of 
territory made to Italy in Africa did not, perhaps, 
in French eyes amount to much. The fate of Abyssinia 
counted for still less. But it cannot be forgotte 
that France sacrificed to Signor Mussolini her frien¢: 
ship with Jugoslavia, her loyalty to the League, 
and, last of all, something of her good name in 
Great Britain. For Italy the Rome Agreement and 
the Stresa Front have meant nothing but lip servic 
to French policy, paid to secure a free hand in 
Abyssinia. It has cost Signor Mussolini nothing. and 
with a wave of the hand the pretence has been dis 
missed as soon as its purpose was served. Nor can 
Signor Mussolini's present attitude give much satis 
faction to those cireles in this country which wer 
prepared to sacrifice so much to retain the friendship 
and co-operation of Italy. 

Comment in the Little Entente countries has uw 
to the present been slender. Jugoslavia has contented 
herself with weleoming the Agreement on the ground 
that it rules out the probability of a Hapsbur 
restoration. M. Titulesco, who enjoyed himself last 
week at Montreux trouncing the inconsistencies 
of British policy, has returned to Bucharest to carry 
on a private campaign against the Fascist front 
in Roumanian politics. Czechoslovakia, the country 
most directly affeeted of all by the new development, 
has also remained silent. It is regrettable that, at 
this crucial moment, the Czechoslovak Government 
and the large and well-organised German minority 
in Bohemia should be waging a bitter struggle, in 
which the faults are certainly not all on one side. 
It would be an act of prudent statesmanship on the 
part of M. Benes to take the initiative, so far as it 
rests with the Government, in composing these 
differences and thereby remove from the path what 
may yet prove a serious stumbling block to the 
pacification of Central Europe. Such a step would be 
the best of all possible replies to the German-Austrian 
Agreement. 

The motives of Herr Hitler seem sufficiently clear 
Apart from the tangible advantages which he has 
secured in Austria and the satisfaction of his rather 
naive anxicty to make a good impression in_ this 
country, he has destroyed, apparently for good, the 
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bogey of the Stresa Front. Like everyone else, he 
had underestimated Italian prospects of victory in 
Abyssinia. Like many other people, he may now, 
by a process of reaction, be exaggerating the accession 
of strength which that victory has brought to Italy. 
There is, however, no sign that he is prepared to 
trust Italy far. Germany has not forgotten that 
Italy let her down both in 1914 and in 1933. This 
time Herr Hitler has demanded payment down. 
The quid pro quo for Herr Hitler's renunciation of an 
active policy in Austria is the announcement that 


i Italy will not attend the forthcoming Locarno con- 


yersations unless Germany is invited to participate in 


them. A certain loss of pride both for Great Britain 
and for France may be involved in inviting Germany 
to the conference at the dictation of Italy. But this is 
now so plainly the right and inevitable course that 
neither the British nor the French Government 
can long hesitate about it. The German-Austrian 
Agreement has what common 
consent, one of the principal obstacles in the way 
is time to 
removed. 


removed was, by 


of an agreement with Germany. It see 
whether other obstacles now be 
A conference without the 
juncture would be an empty, and perhaps dangerous, 
demonstration. 


cannot 


Germany at present 


THE CIVIL LIST 


N June 11th, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
A. P. Herbert, the junior Burgess for Oxford 


| University. had an interesting and violent altercation 
| with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The occasion 


was the debate on the Civil List. Mr. Herbert 


| proposed that the amount granted annually in new 


pensions for services to art, literature and science 
should be increased from £1,200 to £4,000. He 
remarked that since 1837 the population had increased 
from 15,000,000 to 40,000,000 ; items of government 
expenditure had risen more than proportionately ; 
but the Government's bounty to artists, writers and 
scientists remains what it was— £1,200. Mr. Cham- 
berlain replied with a_ brilliant imaginative 
account of the condition of artists 
in this country. Every vear he had greater diffi- 
culty in finding a sufficient number of people who 
both need and If the amount 
granted in pensions were increased. he would have 
to relax the high standards (of merit and poverty) 
We wish the Chancellor's 
He 
may be certain of his reward if his work is good ; 
and if, in rare cases, merit goes unrewarded the 
Chancellor is watching eagerly for his chance to 
distribute of his £1,200. In Victoria’s day, 
perhaps, men of talent might starve, but by today 
we have increased in culture as in all things. The 
poet, painter, scientist is certain either of public 
or State support; but only on condition that his 
work is good. 

On Tuesday, when the Civil List pensions for 
1986 were published, we were glad to know that 
Mr. Chamberlain had not relaxed his high standards. 
Poetry is pensioned off in the person of Sir William 
Watson’s widow: art is represented by the widow 
of Maurice Greiffenhagen, R.A.. and Mr. Pegram, 
R.A. aged 74; literature by Mrs. Rachel Annand 
Taylor. We may be forgiven for saying that it is 
the artist's widow rather than his muse whom Mr, 
Chamberlain rewards ; but we are curious to know 
what standards he has applied. He has told us 
they are high, but more we do not know. Of Mr. 
Pegram’s works we cannot judge, for they are 
hidden in the obscurity which envelopes so many 
Greiffenhagen’s nymphs and _ poppied 
telds, his passionate pastorals, though they may 
appeal to Mr. Chamberlain, are hardly worthy of a 
And we do not want to think 


and 


and scientists 


merit. 


could show 


he had so far observed. 


vision of the artist's fate in Britain were true. 


some 


academicians. 


hation’s gratitude 
tion's gratitude. 


that it is by such history as Mrs. Taylor's flamboyant 
reconstructions of Renaissance life that writers have 
a claim upon the State. But no doubt it is not the 
works of these artists which is important. The 
most important thing is, perhaps, that they are mostlv 
dead, or aged, or have no further work to do. If 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his hunt for talent, had explored 
the more squalid recesses of London, if he had 
ventured into the provinces, he might have found 
some artists alive. voung. capable of producing good 
work and in need; but Mr. Chamberlain has either 
not looked or does not desire to help. 

It is with no desire to offend that we ask whether 


Mr. Chamberlain could justify his choice by any 
high standard. It might be better if the State 


merely ignored the arts and sciences than patronised 
what Yet to pretend that no 


patronage is necessary because men of talent are 


is inferior in them. 
certain of their commercial reward is merely to 
At the 
genuine talent can have 
With 

vulgarise 


accept the public's judgement as infallible. 
present time, no artist of 
any confidence in his material future. rare 
either and 
Yet it is possible that a wise 


exceptions, he must misuse 
his talent or starve. 
patronage by the State of art, letters and sciences 
might do much to reseue them from the commer- 
cialisation by corrupted. But it 
would have to be exercised more boldly and more 
generously than at pfesent: and it would have to 
have greater care for aesthetics than for respectability. 
it would not be only artists and scientists who would 
They need support, but the State needs 


which they are 


benefit. 
eall itself civilised which 
neglects the arts as superbly as ours. When indeed 
that neglect extends to the sciences also the State 
is likely to suffer a more material than the 


civilising, and no State can 


if SS 


commercialisation of its arts. It is worth noticing 
that writers at least have no such confidence as 
Mr. Chamberlain in their prosperity. A motion 


proposed in the Authors’ Society. that they should 
affiliate to the T.U.C.. was duly rejected, and mocked 
at in the more philistine sections of the Press ; 
but it reflected the 

protect themselves against the insecurities of the 


desire of many writers to 
future. 

It is natural that. neglected by 
should feel themselves insecure. And perhaps that 


profound and 


the State. thev 


arises from the 


the arts and 


neglect suspicion 


; ae ; 
artists which flourishes 


mistrust of 
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among us. Not, indeed, of artists who are dead ; 
they may expect to be buried in our magnificent 
museums and galleries, with the approval of society. 
But a living and creative artist, unless commercially 
successful, must expect to be regarded as 
something between a leper and an anarchist. There 
is indeed some justice in this view; for artists, as 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


= smashing news of the Austro-German Agreement 
broke upon the Cabinet in an hour of extreme 
bewilderment. Mr. Eden had taken his wecek’s rest 
as the Prime Minister was feeling most sorely the diffi- 
culty created by the several deliberate indiscretions 
of his colleagues, the effects of which, obviously, could 
not be removed by platform tributes from other Ministers. 
The situation of the present year imposed a plain duty 
upon all members of the Cabinet. They are serving 
under an admired Chief who comes under the once-famous 
description applied by Balfour to Sir Redvers Buller 
— ‘a good peace General.” They are on the whole 
in earnest in wishing to keep him at the head through 
this compelling crisis. That being so, they ought to 
have seen to it that he was protected from careless or 
interested thinkings-aloud by important Ministers, 
Hitler's latest masterstroke, I understand, is by no means 
unwelcome to the stronger portion of the Cabinet, but 
who could say that it makes Mr. Baldwin’s task any 
easier? One thing, however, is incontrovertible. The 
Agreement, it may be hoped, brings the National Govern- 
ment a positive stage nearer to decision upon the crucial 
European issue. There is only one. 
* * * * 

When the Postmaster-General ended his wireless talk 
on the new telephone scales, a few millions of his listeners 
were undoubtedly thinking: Why all this for a minority 
and nothing for a whole people paying postage ? The 
Post Office is making a splendid profit and the nation 
earns it with hardship. Our people write, and need to 
write, many more letters than of old. Families are 
scattered as they were not in Victorian times, and the 
population is far more mobile. The present rates amount 
to a severe tax upon the majority whose small earnings 
admit of no extras. The penny letter and the halfpenny 
postcard stand for a bare decent minimum, although 
successive Postmasters-General have not been able to 
Why Major Tryon with his large surplus does 
not. I cannot say; but a reform is urgent and I offer a 
suggestion. If we cannot have the famous old boon, then 
a penny double postcard, or letter-card with open ends, 
is an obvious compromise which would be widely welcomed. 

* * * * 


see this. 


A career such as that of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., who died this week, would not be 
possible in England. He was the son of a Shropshire 
miner and worked inthe pit as a lad, made his way through 
a Wesleyan college and went to New York as a young 
preacher. He became thoroughly American, and a minister- 
citizen of national prominence. I came across him 
first in connexion with an enterprise that gave him 
a front place in American broadcasting. For many 
years he addressed a large Y.M.C.A. audience on Sunday 
afternoons and replied to questions. When radio arrived 
the meeting was put on the air, with the addition of a 
few answers to queries which came over the telephone 
during the address. The Cadman circuit comprised 
some fifty broadcasting stations. As programmes became 
crowded and air-time costly, the feature was transferred 
to a New York studio and became a formalised half-hour, 
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Plato said, are dangerous people. Perhaps that ; 
why the State chooses as it does the objects of i, 
patronage. They are those who practise the ay 
yet render them as innocuous, as respectable, ait 
soothing as a Blue Book. To them, naturally, t, 

State is grateful; for they have sterilised the arts, ayj 
poverty only adds to the merit of their achievemey, 




















with the questions selected and the answers typed j 
advance. Parkes Cadman was a dynamo, his energy y 
inexhaustible as his flow of words. The sentences pour 
out without pauses and with a swift, unvarying punch, 
His signature was not unknown in The Spectator, 

* * * * 









Mr. Somerset Maugham the other evening had a litt} 
apologue in The Star. It was a variant of the familig 
Oriental story concerning an inescapable rendez-vous with B 
Death; it has given a title to an excellent American noy¢ 
Appointment in Samara. He told of a merchant’s servay 
borrowing his master’s horse to ride from Bagdad, wher 
Death had caught sight of him, to Samara, where the 
were destined to meet. English readers know this ancieit 
fable best as the Spanish Jew’s tale in Longfellow; 
Wayside Inn, where the characters are King Solomm 
and Raja Runjeet Singh from India. The version I like 
best is that given by Mrs. Edith Wharton in her delightfyl 
reminiscences, 4 Backward Glance. She says that Ceci 
Spring-Rice, when a young secretary of legation, told it 
to her as a perfect story. He made it a terrified ma 
demanding from the Sultan in Damascus his swiftest horse, 
for Death had threatened him in the courtyard and he 
must away to Baghdad. The same fatal upshot, o 
course; the everlasting dilemma of determinism, 3 
William James would have said. 

* * * * 


























The merry war of the big circulations has been given 
a fresh start with the £1000 challenge to the Daily Hevali 
by the Daily Express. Lord Beaverbrook’s momiig 
paper takes its stand upon a 2,100,000 record for June, 
and dares the Labour daily to show an accountant’s stri¢ 
figure in excess of this total. The Mail’s acceptance of a 
modest third place is remarked upon by all journalists who 
knew Northcliffe. Two points in this excited and largely 
unreal contest seem to me worth particular mention. 
First, the intensive campaign for readers becomes coi: 
tinually more difficult, and secondly, the builders of mass 
circulation take for granted that the millions can only be 
tempted by a chaotic sheet. And yet Northcliffe was a 
craftsman. He would have hated virtually every change 
in form and style brought into popular journalism during 
the past ten years, 

* * * * 






















It is agreed among those who attended the Inte 
national Conference of Social Work, just ended i 
London, that praise for the success of a notable gathering 
belongs largely to the chairman. Dr. René Sands 1s 
emphatically what we mean when we speak of a good 
furopean, His amazing knowledge of the world and 
the men and women who are doing things was accumit 
lated in the long period during which he directed the 
international League of Red Cross Societies. A Belgian 
by birth, there is no important language that he does 
not know and he seems equally at home in all. At 
this year’s conference the delegates had before them 4 
mass of testimony unlike anything known to the social 
workers of the past—I mean the records of the remaking 
of man under the implacable pressure of the Totalitarial 
State. SEJANUS. 
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INDIA REVISITED: XIf. LAST IMPRESSIONS 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 


(This is the last of a series of articles on India written by Mr. Yeats-Brown exclusively for “ The Spectator.” They 
will form part of a book shortly to be published by Messrs. Victor Gollancz, Ltd., under the title of “ Lancer at Large.”’| 


« A RE you awaiting a prophet, a vali, an avatar to 

free the country for you? Will they perform 
some miracle? Let me tell you plainly that such a 
thing has never happened. Give up your vld customs 
and the spirit of Pathanism you show to your brothers 
and cousins. Come forth and face the Government. 
Why do you not use the gun which you use for killing 
your brother for killing the foreigner?’ Thus spoke 
the Khudai Khidmatgaran* to the youth of the Frontier 
in 1930. But all the time there were prophets and valis 
to show them a better way to freedom and prosperity. 
The Vali of Swat, for instance. 

Had the Vali lived in British India, he would still 
have been a distinguished figure, but kismet gave him 
akingly part to play, for he is the grandson of the great 
Akhund of Swat, who died in 1877. There were rival 
daimants to the throne, and the present Vali led a 
precarious childhood, Eventually, however, his relations 
died conveniently, or abandoned their claims. When he 
came to power, he quickly brought order to a country 
which had been rent by fifty years of faction. He built 
85 forts in the valleys of Swat and Buner, and garrisoned 
them with 2,000 men. He raised another 8,000 men 
for internal security. He invited a survey party to map 
the country anew. He made roads, laid telephone lines, 
set up an electric installation at his capital of Saidu 
Sherif; and a school, a hospital, a guest-house. He 
sent his son to be educated at Islamia College, Peshawar. 
In short, he took the best that Europe could give him, 
and used it to improve the material conditions of his 
country. When the Khudai Khidmatgaran approached 
him, he rejected with scorn their plan of so-called non- 
violent non-co-operation. There is nothing negative 
about the Vali. 

In appearance, he is a tall, white-bearded, bright-eyed 
man of about sixty, with a fine look of health in his 
mddy cheeks and erect bearing. His face, like Signor 
Mussolini’s, has a contrast in it between the upper 
ant lower halves, but there the similarity ends. His 
eves and forehead are those of the religious leader 
(which he is) and the set of his jaw is that of a man 
who will fight for his convictions. He leads a very 
active life. Every Thursday he and his son, the Vali-i- 
Ahud, go out for a whole day on the mountains, shooting. 
The rest of the week is devoted to work. He moves 
about freely and with great rapidity amongst his people 
(my first meeting with him was on the road: he was in 
the front seat of a big touring car, accompanied by six 
armed men) and although he neither reads nor writes 
he keeps in touch with the latest developments in flying, 
electricity, radio, motors. He has flown all over his 
territory, and beyond it ; and every part of it is already 
linked up by telephone. What the Vali says, “ 
there are no long official minutes in Swat. 

Saidu Sherif is eighty miles north of the frontier 
at Malakand. A friend drove me up the smiling valley 
to the capital. We photographed enchanting prospects 
of silver river, green corn, snow-capped mountains, 
The people we met were gay and carefree. (Why is 
it that civilisation so often brings on that worried 
look ?} We encountered a marriage party, with banners 
and drummers, and two nautch-girls pirouetting in the 
toad, so that we had to stop the car. They danced for 
Us and sang. One of the girls was strikingly tall and 
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** Servants of God.” 


handsome: a breastplate of Kabuli rupees covered her 
firm, athletic bosom, like a cuirass. She seemed Greek, 
a descendant of the soldiers of Alexander who passed 
this way, or some bacchante strayed from the far Ionian 
Sea. We saw travellers from the highlands, in mocassins 
and Gilgit caps, dear old ladies who smiled at us tooth- 
lessly, many slight, mysterious, veiled young ones; and 
enchanting children; and burly, jovial men with big 
beards, looking extremely well-nourished. . . . A party of 
Kohistanis, with matted hair and wild eyes, regarded 
us with amazement, for we were probably the first 
Englishmen they had ever seen. My friend, who remem- 
bered his Pushtu better than I, explained that we 
wanted to take their picture. At first they were reluctant, 
but their shyness vanished when we offered them a 
rupee. Afterwards, as we were driving off, one of them 
held out his brawny hand. I shall never forget his look 
of surprise when I waved him away, thinking that he 
just wanted some more backshish. 

“* Musafir ye!” he said sadly, as we left. It was 
only several miles further on that I realised his meaning : 
“You are travellers, like ourselves!’ He had wanted 
to shake hands: the shame of my refusal still makes 
me hot. 

But the incident was forgotten in the excitement of 
Saidu Sherif. We were met by the Vali-i-Ahud, who 
speaks, dresses, and as far as I can judge thinks like an 
Englishman: a reserved Englishman, who is keen on 
sport and diftident about discussing his tastes and abilities. 
It was only after I had questioned him closely that I 
discovered that he had himself designed the guest-house 
at Saidu Sherif, with its marble bathrooms, hot and cold 
water, electric light, and all kinds of conveniences. He is 
treasurer to the State, and in charge of its education. I 
suppose that about £40,000 a year passes through his 
hands, and that he looks after the future of some 30,000 
boys and girls. 

* * * * * 

The voice of a mullah calls me from my bed. Dawn is 
rising over the Himalayas. The breeze is keen and fresh 
from the northern snows. Some soldiers have spread 
their prayer-mats on the lawn, the very smart soldiers 
of the Vali’s bodyguard. From Malakand to Malaya 
men are praising Allah, the Merciful and Mighty, while 
away to the south the Hindus are greeting the risen sun, 
symbol of the Lord of All Worlds. Throughout this vast, 
devout country millions are calling on God, under many 
names and forms ; more millions than in any other land. 
Surely some blessing will come in answer to all this 
prayer ? 

Is India at the beginning of a renaissance ? Here, in 
the stimulating air of dawn, everything seems possible. 
What one man has done amongst turbulent tribes, others 
could do on a larger scale amongst more pacific people. 
For the first time within the memory of the men of these 
valleys they have been free to till their fields in peace, 
and to keep the money they earn. That is the end of the 
average man’s desire; not a franchise nor any high- 
sounding emancipation, but freedom to pursue his 
avocation, and to reap what he has sown. 

In these articles 1 have not disguised my preference 
for men of action over the masters of high debate. On 
the other hand, although I do not share the somewhat 
complacent view that five years of discussion and com- 
promise have improved the India Act of 1935, I have 
come to see that it was the best solution that could have 
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been reached in existing circumstances. The rule of 
the Indian Civil Service, good as it was in the early days, 
is now out of touch with the people and the times. You 
cannot expect burcaucrats to leave their offices and dance 
down the primrose path of progress. They will have to 
retire into the background, where they will be much 


needed and appreciated by Indians engaged in the 
difficult art of pleasing most of the people most of the 
time. I do not myself believe that our British Parlia- 


mentary system is right for India, or for any hot, sunny 
climate ;_ but there is no immediate alternative. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred Indians agree with me in 
their hearts, though many of them are compelled, in 
order to obtain votes, to pay lip-service to the elegant, 
if slightly antiquated doctrines of democracy. Eventually, 
in her own way and in her own time, India will return 
to the dictatorship of saints and sages. 

Whether the Reforms will work in the Provinces 
depends largely on the result of the elections this autumn. 
Pandit Jawarlal Nehru has made a bold and_ honest 
statement of his belief in Communism. In any other 
country he would have immediately lost the support of 
the merchants who finance his party, but this may not 
happen in India, for her middle classes have a world- 
renouncing tendency : some of them may commit political 
suicide, and others will go through the motions of doing 
so, in the mistaken hope that the Pandit does not really 
mean what he says. 

The situation will only become serious if Congress 
captures the Legislatures, proclaims civil disobedience, 
and (especially in the United Provinces) unites the 
peasants against the landlords. On the other hand, if wiser 
councils prevail, or wiser councillors are clected, the 
moderate men in the Legislatures may be able to show 
the value of co-operation in practice, and may be able to 
establish conditions of such orderly progress that the 
extremists will be compelled to abandon their wrecking 
tactics, and become a normal and useful Opposition. 

That is what we must hope; that Indians will concen- 
trate on the better government of India rather than on 
pursuing the shadow of complete Swaraj. For shadow 
it is. India can be a nation only through a union of all 
races. including the British. She is too big and polyglot 
to integrate fully; moreover she has at least three 
religions that have been bitterly hostile to one another 
for centuries; and the first effect of the Reforms has 
been to accentuate rather than to diminish these 
differences. The Frontier Province and Scinde will hardly 
consent to be ruled by Hindus in Delhi. The Punjab is a 
powder-magazine of potential trouble between Moslems 
and Sikhs. Every Province has its own communal 
difficulties. These problems have their roots in history : 
they have nothing to do with the British, whose troops 
dislike extremely the tasks which they have continually 
to undertake in aid of civil power. 

As regards the vital question of Defence, there is a 
strong fecling, even among moderate-minded Indians, 
that the military authorities are lukewarm about a 
National Army; but from what I saw at the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra Dun I am convinced that 
this is a mistaken view. I had not space in my previous 
articles to describe it, but it is perhaps enough to say 
that my Army friends confirm the impression I gained on 
the spot: the I.M.A. cadets are a magnificent body of 
young men, equal to Sandhurst cadets in every way. 
But—and it is a big But-—the very people who complain 
about the slowness of Indianisation are often those who 
ure not sending their sons to be trained as officers. 

Although all the races of India are not of equal military 
value, it may be granted that selected youths from every 
race could be trained to the use of arms, provided that 
they were willing to be taught. But they do not appear 
to be willing. Out of the 174 cadets at present at the 
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I.M.A. there are 69 Hindus, 54 Moslems, mostly from the 
Punjab, 37 Sikhs from the same Province; and there 
are 7 Anglo-Indians, 4 Indian Christians, 2 Englishmen, 
1 Parsi. All the Hindus come from races whose ancestoy 
have been fighting men since the dawn of history. What . 
the good of blaming the Government for a state of affain 
which Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and_ the Central 
Provinces could so easily remedy for themselves ? At 
present these Provinces are not pulling their weight in, 
military sense. If and when they do, they will still b: 
only members of a team. No one community, it is worth 
repeating, can obtain complete control of India’s de. 
tinies ; neither Hindus, nor Moslems, nor British ; and the 
British can no more be eliminated than the others, 

Nor can the -Indian Princes be eliminated, as th 
Congress politicians would like. The politicians hay 
had little experience of government (through no fay 
of their own, of course), whereas the Princes have haj 
a great deal. Some of them are more successful thay 
others, notably the Rulers of Hyderabad, Mysore 
Travancore, Baroda and Bikaner. We in British Indig 
have nothing to teach these States as regards social 
reform, integrity, or justice’ That is the plain truth 
Their local administration is. better than ours, becans: 
ours is at present largely in the hands of venal and 
inexperienced people, whereas theirs is still personal 
and fatherly, sometimes autocratic. Local government 
by democracy has been a failure almost everywhere in 
British India. Corruption in urban areas is appalling 
In many places it has been necessary to supersede the 
local bodies by Government officials in order to bring 
some honesty and efliciency to their cities. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that th 
Princes are hesitating before entering a Federation 
based on a large extension of the suffrage to an illin- 
formed electorate. Can a system of government whieh 
has been rejected by half the world, and which is not 
working particularly well in the other half, be worth 
the risks involved in surrendering their rights and 
privileges ? They are asked to barter their birth right 
for a mess of political chicanery. They have seen the 
creeping paralysis of civic function which has overtake 
three-quarters of the elected municipalities of Britis 
India—half of them are actually bankrupt—and the 
know very well the atmosphere of unreality and the 
growing communal tension which prevails in the Pr- 
vincial and Federal Legislatures: they will therefor 
think long and carefully before entangling themselves 
and their subjects in the spider’s web of “* progressive’ 
policies which promise a great deal on paper and produ: 
very little in practice for the poor man and the peasant. 

* * * * * 




































































My space is done, but I cannot exclude a word abou 
the last Viceroyalty, for the improvement in mutud 
relations is also due in large part to the wisdom ané 
experience of the late Viceroy. 

Lord Willingdon combined swaviter in modo, fortiter int 
in a manner appreciated by an old and_aristocrati 












civilisation; and Lady Willingdon was an altogethe 
exceptional Vicereine. They were both charming 
courteous, capable: they had had long experience © 





the country: they never forgot a face or a friend. They 

were loved as no Viceregal pair has been in my memory. 

because they themselves gave their hearts to the land ané 

its people. India can be governed only by her lovers. 
* * * * 

Impressions are still into memory 
accusing me of stopping too often by the wayside, to writt 
of small things, of details which seemed to me significant: 
but I take refuge in the opinion of the inimitable Ke 
Lung, who observed that a dish of herbs gathered with 
his own hands was preferable to the most sumptuous 
puppy-pie prepared by others for the mandarin’s table 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE LABOUR PARTY?—TWO REPLIES 


I. By VISCOUNT SNOWDEN 


HE conclusions of the examination by your 
T Parliamentary Correspondent into the causes of 
the failure of the Labour Party to make headway will 
meet with general agreement. It is indeed a strange 
ynenomenon that at a time when the Government is 
admittedly discredited, the party which could form the 
only possible alternative Government appears to be 
equally distrusted by the electorate. In pre-War days, 
when a Government pursued an unpopular policy, the 
country could turn to a party which had long experience 
of government, and which had leaders of acknowledged 
eminence and capacity. 

There is no Government today. 


such alternative 


) The Labour Party will have to make very considerable 
| progress from its high-water mark of 1929 before it 
‘can obtain an independent working majority in Parlia- 


ment. At the last General Election the party had 


| probably recovered from its losses in 1981, and the 
| general results showed that it was not gaining recruits 


as it had done between 1922 and 1929. Recent by- 


§ eection results show that the party is not increasing 
its poll at a time when it ought to be attracting voters 
| who are disgusted with the conduct of the Government. 
' The inference from these by-election results is that 


there is a large body of electors who are dissatisfied with 
the Government, but who prefer to abstain rather than 


' yote for a Labour candidate. 


The welcome result of the Derby election does not 
Mr. Noel Baker’s 
vote was over 11,000 below the Labour poll in 1929. 
And Mr. Baker’s poll was admittedly swollen by electors 
who voted for him as a protest against the foreign policy 
of the Government. Mr. Lloyd George’s intervention 
no doubt swung round to Mr. Baker a large body of non- 
Labour electors. At his meeting Mrs. Noel Baker read 
a message from her husband explaining why he was 
ighting the by-election, and asking all people, whether 
they believed in the Labour Party programme or not, 
to vote for him as a protest against the Government's 
foreign policy. Mr. Baker’s poll cannot be regarded as 
a purely Labour vote, or as a vote of confidence in the 
Labour Party. 

Taking a broad survey of the political situation, we are 
foreed to the conclusion that the progress of the Labour 
Party has been arrested; that there is little likelihood 
that it will gain sufficient Parliamentary strength to 
form an independent Government for a long time to 
come. Unless the Labour Party can be reformed so as 
to give confidence to a majority of the electorate in its 
capacity to govern, it seems as though the country is 
ging to be condemned to tolerate a Government it 
does not want because the alternative does not promise 
to be much of an improvement. 

That is an awful dilemma, and it does not refleet much 
credit on democracy that it will not adopt an electoral 
stem which will give it something near the sort of 
tovernment it wants. 

Your Parliamentary Correspondent has stated, in my 
pinion quite accurately, some of the reasons for the 
stagnation of the Labour Party at a time when circum- 
‘tances are so favourable for an Opposition. The 
“baleful influence” of the Trade no doubt 
one of the reasons, for it gives to the outsider the impres- 


Unions is 


‘ion that the party is a class party, dominated by the 
lrade Unions, who are concerned only in looking after 
the interests of their members, But the Socialist influ- 
tee in the Party is very considerable, and it is this 


section which is responsible for the formulation of the 
party programme. 

I was closely associated with Keir Hardie in his efforts 
to bring the Trade Union and Co-operative Movements 
into a Labour Party, and I am sure that neither he nor 
any of the “ propagandist intellectuals ” of the Socialist 
Party in those days ever dreamt that upon such a coali- 
tion a “ party could be built that in a decade would 
dominate British politics and re-fashion to its own 
prescription the whole face of society.” We knew the 
Trade Unionists and the working classes too well to 
entertain any such fantastic expectation. 

Keir Hardie was well aware of the dangers of a Trade 
Union domination of the Labour Party, but he hoped 
that the growing strength of the Socialist element in 
the party would overcome or moderate the Trade Union 
influence. In a way this may be said to have happened, 
but, as I have said, mainly in the propaganda and pro- 
gramme of party. The Trade Unions undoubtedly, as 
your Correspondent explains, lay claim to seats where 
there is a majority of electors who are industrially 
organised. That applies mainly to miners’ constituencies 
and to a few textile ones. But the money power of the 
Trade Unions is exercised in other constituencies. Most 
non-trade union nominees for a candidature are poor, 
and cannot provide any part of the election expenses. 
A Trade Union nominee comes along and offers to find the 
election expenses and to make a contribution to the 
organisation. This usually turns the scale, and an 
incompetent (in a political sense) Trade Union nominee 
gets the candidature in preference to an able Socialist 
candidate. 

There is a belief in the country that the Trades Union 
Council exercises considerablé influence on the policy 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party. From my own 
experience I know this to be true. The late Arthur 
Henderson, not without reason, described the Trades 
Union Council as his ‘* bosses.” So long as the Trade 
Unions find the money they will naturally demand to 
dictate policy in Labour matters. I am convinced that 
the Trade Union domination of the Labour Party is in 
two ways partly responsible for the arrested growth of 
the party. It prevents the party from making progress 
in the rural areas where trade unionism is not popular ; 
and it gives an impression to many middle-class people 
that it is a working-class party which has attracted a 
few “intellectuals who are out to make a_ political 
career. 

And that brings me to another reason which I think 
has much to do with the stagnation of the Labour Party. 
The character of the party has changed from the early 
days of the movement. It has lost what I may call the 
ethical impulse which inspired it in those days. It was 
the religious zeal of the pioneers which made the Socialist 
Movement. The Labour Party is now wholly political, 
and is concerned only with the commonplaces of party 
political controversy. The rise of the Labour Party to 
the position of the second party in the State has attracted 
to its ranks a number of middle-class and professional 
men, who see in the party the chance of a political career 
which they could not hope for in any other party. When 
these men have come into the party they have at once 
forced themselves into positions of leadership, and given 
the party new policies and programmes. There are in 
the Labour Party today men of this type who are doing 
infinite harm to the party, and who are a valuable asset 
to the Tory Party. 
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The lack of a reasonable constructive programme 
of social reform is another reason for the unattractiveness 
of the Labour appeal today. Programmes for imme- 
diate transformation of the competitive system into a 
full-blown Socialist State make no converts, but repel 
men and women of progressive sympathies. They give 
the irresistible impression that a party which puts 
forward such a programme is unfit to be trusted with 
responsibility. The Labour Party won its greatest 
victories at the election of 1929 on a short and simple 
programme of a few immediately practicable reforms. 

Your Parliamentary Correspondent rightly attributes 
the failure of the Labour Party in a measure to what 
he calls the “ uncoloured personalities ” of the Labour 
leaders. This is without doubt an important factor, 
and unfortunately one which cannot be changed by 
any deliberate act. Better material is not available. 
I am convinced that the lack of inspiring leadership 
is more responsible for the failure of the Labour Party 
than any other one cause. If the party could raise 
up a leader with a powerful personality, a man who 
could command public confidence by his statesmanlike 
grasp of political questions, he would overcome the 


II. By SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


HE self-satisfied class superiority complex from 

which the Parliamentary Correspondent of The 
Spectator is suffering, in common with a good many of 
his Conservative colleagues, runs through his article 
in last week’s issue. He is presumably a member of 
that heterogencous collection of incompetents who 
rejoice in the name of the National Party and he asserts 
that the Opposition causes no uneasiness to the Treasury 
Bench. This failure of observation no doubt arises 
from the fact that he is not in a position to see the hang- 
dog expressions of the Treasury Bench when their 
latest piece of dishonesty or chicanery is being exposed. 
His whole article is redolent of the attitude of the little 
man who is bombastically shouting to keep up_ his 
courage, because he realises subconsciously that defeat 
is certain. 

The Labour Movement is something much more than 
a political party and it does not rely upon the middle- 
class intelligentsia for its personnel or its leadership. 
It has for years been working upon the task of building 
up a new approach to the solution of the difliculties 
into which capitalism and imperialism have plunged 
the world. That solution demands not a patching up 
of the tottering structure in the interest of the property- 
owning class, but a complete change in outlook and in 
legislative action. 

During the formative period there are bound to be 
temporary set-backs as the unintelligent and apathetic 
position of the electorate sways backwards and forwards 
from right to left, quite oblivious of the direction in 
which they desire to go. But all the time there is steady 
growth of education amongst the workers, both by hand 
and by brain, and a growth of purpose to rid themselves 
of the domination of a small class of wealthy and privileged 
individuals. Deceit and dishonesty such as was dis- 
played by the National Party at the last general election 
over the foreign policy situation can unfortunately be 
effective for a time, but only for a time. Such dis- 
honesties will sooner or later bring their retribution 
either from the electorate or from the determined and 
dangerous mass action of the workers. 

Your Parliamentary Correspondent ends his article 
by a statement that the majority of the- electors see 
through the dishonesties of the Labour Party and will 
have none of them. This is not the lesson of the Derby 
by-election. If the Labour Party are today suffering 
from a lack of direction and so are not giving a clear 

























Jul) 
other hindrances which are now militating against 4 ge 
party. jon an 

The competence of most Labour candidates leaves mnext st 
great deal to be desired. I have sat on the platfomimgrowth 
supporting a Labour candidate very often and _hayjimto over 
shuddered at his appalling ignorance, and have wo, The] 
dered that he got any votes at all! Ignorance jin to pres 
Tory candidate matters very little. It is enough fofiMexcludi 
him to announce his support of the party leader. Byfiiheir p 
a Labour candidate has to defend a party programme{ialmost 
and the Labour Conference has supplied him with MMof Soci 
programme which not one candidate in ten either undef demons 
stands or can expound. The equipment of many ,MMosing | 


Labour candidate does not go beyond the repetition ¢ 
platitudes about ‘ poverty in the midst of plenty!” 

If the Labour Party would realise its own shop. 
comings, and be willing to accept the co-operation ¢ 
that vast electorate which is not tied to any party, } 
might be the main element in a political combinatio, 
which would form a strong Radical Government. Witha 
such a combination I am afraid the Labour Party yil 
remain ineffective, and the country will have to suf 
a Government which is neither trusted nor respected, 
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: squadr 
‘station 
ments 

has pa: 
persist. 


enue ‘i F ras Te 
lead to the country, it is because in a situation of gretf 


difficulty they are frank and honest and with the people, j Secret 
Unlike the Government they are not prepared to seg poe 
to gain or maintain power by wholesale deception, Ther 

There are undoubtedly, as there should be, different naval : 
views within the Labour Party as to the precise mode off passin 
procedure best calculated to attain the common goa, sute | 
In time of stress these differences on particular point wute | 
tend to become exaggerated, and are of course used by the ev 
our capitalist opponents in an attempt to preserve ther f& deiile 
own position. It is not the workers who are to blame ff Africa 
for this. The great majority of those who are politically & «aster 
conscious have a determined desire to throw off capitalis JF tade. 
and imperialist exploitation by the best means available, All’ 
The middle class, who are for the most part workers too, JF They : 
lack the courage to make up their minds whether they J Medite 
will hang on to capitalism for the small advantages they JB out dc 
get out of it or join the workers in its overthrow. Their to act 
frightened indetermination is today creating the condition & discou 
for the destruction of democracy and its replacement by J Atlan! 
some form of Fascism. Int 

The struggle between the owning class and the working Sicily 
class is imposed upon society by the economic structur & here : 
of capitalism and will persist until our economic system & Durin 
is changed. This same struggle has inevitably become & the e 
the basis of the political divisions in the country, but the to th 
so-called middle class refuse to recognise the fact and 9 & unten 
confuse the workers by their attitude towards reforms & Gover 
within capitalism and imperialism; clinging to human & There 
tarian liberalism they try to persuade themselves ant § its st: 
others that peace and prosperity can be won while stil & If, as 
maintaining the private ownership of the productive & has cl 
means and the imperialist basis of foreign policy. prob 

The continuing drive to war and the never-ending breath Feral 
of promises by capitalist governments has no effec JB which 
upon their views because they are unwilling to face the J defen 
necessity of change through fear that their own individual F stren, 
position may become less favourable. Bu 

The working out of a programme of change suitable prob] 
to our own country is a necessary incident in the long & myst 
drawn-out struggle to defeat capitalism. We cannot Th 
adopt the ready-made programmes of other countries: & aide, 
our economic revolution will come about in the Way & fo), 
determined by the particular circumstances and _ history woul 
of our own country. Bf ofth 

At periods, which will appear extraordinarily short 2B ny.¢ 


the retrospect, there must be the appearance of hesita & oy ,., 
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ion and doubt while the workers are determining thcir 

leaves fimnext step- These will have no ultimate effect upon the 


Dlatfompmerowth of working-class power, which is absolutely certain 


1d hay, o overtake capitalism in the long run. 

ve Wol The purely negative policy of the National Government, 
Ce in ymto preserve capitalism and imperialism at all costs, not 
ugh fafimexcluding another great war, is simple enough to pr pach. 


heir propaganda has during the last few years become 


7. Bit 
It is sufficient that fear 


ramme fam almost entirely fear propaganda, 
With ,MMof Socialism is now the main plank of their platform; it 
‘undef demonstrates that they realise that they are fighting a 
nany yflosing battle, as of course they are, 
ition ¢ 
ty!” 
short. 
ition of 
arty, it 
iNatio, 
Vithout OR ten months a British fleet, strengthened by rein- 
rty wil forcements from home and from many outlying 
> suff Bsquadrons and ready for any emergency, has been 
cted, [Be stationed in the eastern Mediterranean. Nowthe reinforce- 
iments are being withdrawn. The immediate emergency 
has passed, but the vital problems of the Mediterranean 
persist. More, they become increasingly involved. It 
f great fe "8S realisation of this fact which prompted the Foreign 
people Secretary to announce, a few wecks ago, that our defensive 
er position in the Mediterranean was to be strengthened. 
ion, There arc, in the Middle Sea, three main focal points of 
ferent naval strategy. There is the area in which the trade route 
ode fe passing through the Mediterranean crosses the trade 
1 goal, xoute linking France with her north African colonies—the 
points JF route by which vast reserves of man-power must pass in 
sed bye the event of war in western Europe. There is the narrow 
e there defile between the coast of Sicily and Cape Bon on the 
blame African coast. And there is the large area in the south- 
tically Me eastern Mediterranean through which must pass all the 
vitalit Me trade of the Suez Canal. 
lable All three of these focal points have a factor in common. 
rs too, They are all within easy reach of an area external to the 
they J Mediterranean proper, whence hostile fleets might carry 
s they out devastating raids and withdraw before being brought 
Ther JF to action. Only in the western arca can this factor be 
ition JF discounted, for here a raid can only come from the 
nt by & Atlantic, and we hold the key to such an approach. 

In the centre of the Mediterranean, the channel between 
rrking HF Sicily and Africa could be raided from the Adriatic. But 
ctu’ here again the British Empire has a sentinel in Malta. 
yste! During the recent crisis there were many advocates of 
‘come H the evacuation of Malta. They held that its proximity 
it the HF to the Sicilian coast—a mere eighty miles—made it 
nd  @ untenable in face of determined air attack. To these the 
tors Government have made reply in no uncertain terms. 
man &% There is no thought of evacuating Malta or of reducing 
an its status from a great naval base to a casual harbour. 
> stil If, as undoubtedly is the case, the menace of air attack 
ctivt has changed the problem of the defence of Malta, the new 

problem must be solved. Malta must be made as invul- 
reach HF nerable as is humanly possible. This is one of the steps 
effect FH which Mr. Eden had in mind when he declared that our 
e the B defensive position in the Mediterranean must be 
idual strencthened. 

But it is in the east that the main and most difficult 
pe problem lies, and it is in this area that the greatest steps 

i must be taken for our security. 
er The focal area in the eastern Mediterranean could be 
a taided from the Aegean and, by way of the Dardanelles, 
we from the Black Sea. Moreover, a raid in this quarter 

*§ Would be likely to achieve greater results than in either 
re ofthe other two foci of the Mediterranean, Another factor 
i“ must be taken into account. This is that, in the event 


of war, there is far more likelihood of being forewarned 


For a constructive party with a policy of fundamental 
change the task is not nearly so easy. The electors do 
undoubtedly react to the dishonesties which are men- 
tioned to frighten them, and only by education can the 
fear be overcome. 

Those who know the Labour Movement can afford to 
sit back and laugh at the poor little man with his 
bombastic shouting. Let him try to keep up his courage; 
he will need it all when he sees the irresistible wave of 
working-class power that he helped to create over- 
whelming himself and those whom he has sought so 
assiduously to serve. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MONTREUX 


By LIEUT.-COMMANDER KENNETH EDWARDS, R.N. (retired) 


of the attitude of the Powers bordering the Adriatic than 
those of the Aegean and Black Seas. 

Apart altogether from the enormous volume of valuable, 
if not vital, trade which is always to be found in the 
approaches to the Suez Canal, there is the Haifa terminal 
of the Iraq oil pipe-line to be guarded. 

This is a comparatively new commitment, and, although 
it is in the same gencral area, the fact that it lies some 
200 miles to the north-east complicates the question of 
defence. It is no exaggeration to say that British strategy 
in the Mediterranean revolves about the twin responsi- 
bilities in the south-cast—the terminal of the oil pipe- 
line and the Suez Canal. 

Recently, a number of people have sought to prove 
that, in the event of war, our policy must be to close the 
Mediterranean and divert all trade round the Cape of 
Good Hope. Such a step was taken during the Great 
War when the activities of German and Austrian sub- 
marines made the Mediterranean too dangerous for 
merchant ships. But things have changed since then. In 
the first place, the operation of the United States neu- 
trality laws are liable to make us more dependent upon 
oil from the east, while the oil requirements of this country 
have increased enormously. Secondly, during the Great 
War most of the eastern oil supply was shipped at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, for the pipe-lines from Kirkuk 
to the Mediterranean seaboard were only completed at 
the beginning of last year. The tanker voyage from the 
head of the Persian Gulf to England was not increased 
by the necessity of travelling round the Cape to anything 
like the extent which the use of the Haifa route would 
make necessary today. 

Another important factor is that a large increase in the 
length of voyage entails a large increase in the number 
of tankers employed if the rate of delivery at the point of 
arrival is to be maintained. And the establishment of 
the Mediterranean pipe-line terminal has, through the 
operation of inevitable economic conditions, reduced the 
number of oil-tankers available. 

It will be seen, therefore, that although it would, in 
emergency, and with sacrifices, be possible to divert our 
eastern trade round the Cape of Good Hope, oil has made 
it essential that we should not be forced to take this step. 

Under the terms of the new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty < 
part of Alexandria Harbour is to be leased by the British 
Government as a naval base. Nearly 250 miles further 
north lies the large island of Cyprus, which was annexed 
in 1914. The establishment of a strong naval force 
and base in Cyprus would straddle the line of approach 
of any raid from the Black Sea or the Aegean to Port 
Said or Haifa. For this reason a naval base in that island 
will almost certainly form one of the measures to be 
taken to strengthen our Mediterranean position. 

It is in the vulnerability of the eastern Mediterranean 
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and the possibility of raiding expeditions from the Black 
Sea that are to be found the reasons for the virtual 
deadlock of the Montreux Conference. When this con- 
ference met—to consider Turkey’s claim to revision of 
the Lausanne Treaty of 1923 forbidding the fortification 
of the Straits—agreement appeared to be almost in sight. 
No Power could object to or prevent the re-fortification 
of the Dardanelles. There is agreement upon the use of 
the Straits by merchant shipping. Nor did the question 
of the entry and egress of warships in time of peace 
present insurmountable difficulties, while the navigation 
of the Straits by warships when Turkey is at war is a 
question of merely academic interest. 

Deadlock occurred when the Conference came to 
discuss the rights of belligerent warships to pass through 
the Straits when Turkey remained neutral. Russia 
demanded full rights for the entry or egress of her fleet. 
This was met with immediate opposition, notably on the 
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part of Great Britain and Japan. Japan was acty 
by memories of the Russo-Japanese War and desired 
prevent any possibility of the reinforcement of 4 
Russian Far Eastern Fleet from the Black Sea. Gre 
Britain’s opposition lay in the realisation that such, 
arrangement might pave the way to naval raids bg 
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THE CHANCES OF ABYSSINIAN RECOVERY . 


By A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ABYSSINIA 


) oe rains have settled down upon the high plateaux 
in Abyssinia, and on the mountainous territory 
south-east of the Rift Valley threaded by the Hawash, 
the provinces of Sidamo, Arussi and Chercher. There 
is no intermission in the downpour until after the Feast 
of the Cross at the end of September. Every day it 
ains solidly for three or four hours, and though the 
sky clears and the sun shines warmly for the rest of 
the day, the surface soil becomes more and more loosened 
by soaking. A couple of weeks after the first rains 
and the celebrated chikka, the sloppy mud_ pudding 
of Ethiopia forms on all the tracks. Wheeled traffic 
is confined to the towns of Addis Ababa, Diredawa and 
Harrar. The mule caravans of the nagadis are reduced 
to the barest and most foolhardy minimum. Wise sons 
of Solomon sit at home. Rivers flow fierce and unford- 
able. Aviation fields are too soft to take off or land 
upon with the smallest load. 

In September the saffron daisies of the Cross proclaim 
in their pagan manner that the rains are nearly over. 
But it is not until the end of October that the country 
has dried enough to allow light cars, not lorries, on 
the country roads outside the capital. Even when the 
roads are clear, the rivers are unnavigable and the 
crossings a great drain of mud. 

So the Ethiopians have three months of rain and 
one of drying to play with. The Italians are confined 
to barracks. Communications between Addis and the 
north cut; only communications with the coast 
are maintained, by the Djibuti railway. 

It is a period of great washaways. The crops push 
through and the Ethiopian’s normal position is on his 
backside. Will the Ethiopian remain there this season, 
when the Italians are in Addis Ababa? For it is more 
than anything on his readiness to move now that the 
future of his country depends. 

The Ethiopian generally, Amhara or Galla or any 
other “colonial” tribe, does not like the foreigner ; 
and, so far as he distinguishes, he dislikes the Italian 
most of all. It is common knowledge throughout 
Ethiopia that the Italians are come to take away the 
cultivable land and the rifles of the Abyssinians. Where 
the Italians have made contact—not so much that of 
war as that of occupation—they are hated. They are 
tyrannous, they steal, they are vindictive, they change 
their minds, and above all they flaunt the colour bar, 
unknown till now to the huge majority in Ethiopia. 

At the same time every Ethiopian is eager to possess 


are 


himself of a rifle, in preparation for the dangerous days 


delivered against her interests in the eastern Medite ip gee | 
nean from sanctuary north-east of the Dardanelles, pi cut a g° 
we not in the Great War institute a blockade of ti breaks 2 
Dardanelles for fear the ‘ Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau’ Thigh them. * 
indulge in “ tip and run” raids ? Addis te 
It is impossible to foresee the outcome of Montrose is the il 
except that Turkey will certainly fortify the Dardangjfm severely: 
and, holding the key, will use it to her best advantage iim by @ W 
the event of war. Meanwhile Great Britain will has would k 
to strengthen her position in the eastern Mediterrangy That 
in order to assure adequate protection of the two yy comman 
considerations in those waters. 
T WR 
ahead. The wave of civil disorder which swept over tly eve 


country after the departure of the Emperor caus 
a great number of rifles to change hands. The soli 
returning defeated and tired from the wars was a specid 


crowd C 
vow ha 
grey na 


open-ail 


object of attack if he straggled. This is what. happendf (Nation 
in the West as well as north and south of Addis, and it\f membe 
at the bottom of Mr. Eden’s statement that ‘ the Gali which | 
are against the Emperor.” In fact, it has nothing to df should 
with Gallas or Amharas or Emperor or any of the low Labour 
labels. In its simple outlines, it crudely shows what wif This 
happen in any European country after an invasion, of kills ev 
of whose weapons, the air, has been most used agai ff of the 
the civilian population: a mad rush for individw jyterru 
security on their part. new M 

As the soldiers reach their homes and the deadenin }'ron 
influence of the rain descends, this spontaneous disor the ret 
will peter out. The elements that make for unity wif Board 
reassert. themselves. Among these elements the syseaff as the 
of chieftainship most certainly does not find a place. FF larly t 

Ethiopian leaders of the second rank do not usualli, for 19: 
as their enemies say, fight it out between themselve — public 


Their methods are intrigue and ceaseless pow-Wwor. 
Unless a greater than themselves is there to cut. shor 


paupel 
and w! 


the argument, all their energies are expended on discussie. F deal 0} 
Worn out by the council meeting, they have neithe FR 200.00 
time nor vigour for the fight. The only Ethiopian wwf happe 
can cut them short and tell them what to do is the preset remar 
Kmperor; if he goes back to his country he can givei— the al 
lead to a natural unity. period 

What can he do? A hundred miles west of Addis Ababa advise 
forest begins, and continues with small clearings tf ing th 
Gore in the far west of Wallega. In the rains a low ms allow: 





hangs over the whole of this immense region ; even 1 allow: 
the dry season aviation is of little use to reconnoitt F under 
or attack troops on the march, especially if their number It 5 
are smaller than the mass concentrations of the phase ©f for ti 
the war which is now over. There are no motor-road% he or 
no fully surveyed alignments ; in sum, none of the adval: FF dailie 


tages which the Italians enjoyed in the north—bar i. 
country, roads ready planned or made, 40,000 men t 


ance | 
gas at a time. What is more, the country is fertile: are |, 
the fighting man can live on it without offending the for ¢ 
farmer. Western Ethiopia is a magnificent base “the ¢ 
operations, and will take years to subjugate even if the amor 
Italians are unhampered elsewhere. Bordering © & bene 
Sho-a and Addis Ababa, where instinctive resistance B js so 





to the Italians is rooted deepest, it has at once an area 
on which it can work. 
Undoubtedly active resistance of that type is possible 
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during the rains. Its object would be the complete 
on of Addis Ababa and the destruction of any 
garrisons north of Addis Ababa. Addis Ababa itself 
can only be weakened by attacks upon its food-supply on 
the Djibuti railway, of which there have been two already 
at no more than 50 and 60 miles from the capital. 

I see no immediate danger to Addis if the railway is 
cut a good many times during the rains, so long as the 
breaks are not severe and the Italians are able to repair 
them. They must have food and petrol enough in 
Addis to feed their garrison over any short period. It 
js the injury to their prestige that counts, and counts 
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whole chain of 
Even 


undefeated in the war who hold the 
mountains from Harrar to south of the Hawash. 
here, though the rains are not nearly so heavy ju 
south of the Danakil desert, the system of guarding the 
line by armoured cars, announced by headquarters in 
Addis, will be too difficult to apply. 

Italy's holding in Abyssinia is terribly insecure. It 
is only by the aid of the Great Powers that she is able 
to remain in Addis. And even if they continued to 
support her, the presence of the only man who can lead 
the chiefs and a fair flow of munitions to free his hands 
for quick action are all that are needed. Abyssinian 
resistance would grow to such proportions and con- 
fidence before October that Addis itself might be unten- 
able. Attempts at colonisation and a nervous appli- 
cation of a disarmament policy would do the rest. Italy 
would lose Abyssinia, by degrees, but steadily. 
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ON THE DOLE 


By WALTER GREENWOOD 


severely. But more material injury can only be done 
taon a by a well-co-ordinated attack all along the line that 
Bs . p . . » 
haste would knock it out of action for a month. 
rane That could only be done by leadership. The local 
© vine commanders are there, ready and willing, brave fighters 
WRITE these lines in Glasgow. It is a cool Sunday 
rer thy evening, and [ am standing in the middle of a smallish 
cause crowd of unemploved working men, most of whom are 
EE ose haired 1 all of wl are shabbilv dressed. The 
soldi orev haired and all of whom are shabbily dressed. 
specie open-air meeting has been organised by the N.U.W.M. 
pence (National Unemploved Workers’ Movement). whose 
\ oe 
d iti membership, in Glasgow, numbers 500 out of 96,000, 
Gali which is the total figure of Glasgow’s unemployed. I 


to di should add that this is the official figure given by the 
loc Labour Exchange. 


it wi This is one of the tragedies of the Means Test. It 

h, OMS kills even the spirit of protest in its victims. These men 

gail of the audience stood staring stolidly, listening, without 

‘dud interruption, to the speakers’ explanations of what the 
# new Means Test scales would mean. 

ening From the point of view of statistics we are told, by 

ord the returns for 1935 from the Unemployment Assistance 


“Wi Board (and the letters U.A.B., soon will be as familiar 
‘S€UR as the P.A.C.—Public Assistance Committee—particu- 
E larly to the unemployed)—the returns from the U.A.B., 

lal! @ jor 1935 showed a total of 725,000 people applying for 
Ive. & public assistance. Three quarters of a million able-bodied 
wou. paupers who have exhausted their unemployment benefit 
shor and who now are * on the rates.” The Board is making a 
Sidi, FH deal of noise about the increases that it will grant to the 
ithe F 200.000 P.A.C. * cases.” It does not stress what is to 
wv & happen to the remaining 525,000—except for the ominous 
‘seit remark: ** Where the regulations require reductions in 
vei the allowances, action will be taken gradually over a 
period of 18 months. in close consultation with the local 

baba i advisory committee.” The Board continues: “. . . dur- 
; tf ing the first four or five months, reductions in the existing 
mis & allowances will be confined to cases of grossly excessive 
nit allowances, . . . and to those cases of single persons 


> 


ute Be under 25 years of age. 


ber It would be interesting to meet the person responsible 
©O® for the phrase * grossly excessive allowances”: surely 
acs he ought to be writing leaders for one of the national 
ral BE dailies, : 

- In case you are unaware, the instructions for the guid- 
As ance of Public Assistance Committees, the following scales 
M® are laid down: 10s. for a man, 10s. for his wife, and 2s. 
™ for each dependent child. This, at the discretion of 
: the Committee, can be increased, but not in excess of the 
set amount the * case”? would receive from unemployment 
i benefit. I actually know of towns where the Committee 
a 8 So extravagant as to give 3s. to each child each week ! 


Here is a typical example of a “ ease” in Glasgow. 


n ° * : om 
ble The family consists of a man, his wife, a son aged 24 


earning 40s. a week, and a daughter aged 17 earnin 


25s. a week. 


3 
Under Transitional Bencfit only 5s. of the son's wages 
and 2s. 6d. of the daughter's would be deducted from 
the man’s 26s., the sum he would be entitled to receive. 
In other words, he would get 18s. 6d. a week. 
The New Means Test 


following manner : 


ulations will apply in the 

The first 16s. of the son’s wage will be disregarded : 
16s. is subtracted from his wage of 40s. which leaves 
24s., a half of which (12s.) will be deducted from his 
Now comes the daughter’s wage which 
“the Board must take into consideration.”” The first 
2s. of her wage is ignored. 12s. leaves 13s. : 
a half of this sum, which is. of 6d.. will be 
deducted from her father’s benetit.. The Board, therefore, 
will take from the old man’s pay 12s. and 6s. 6d., a tota! 
of 18s. 6d. This deducted from his Transitiona! 
3enefit of 26s. will leave him 7s. 6d. a week to bring 


father’s benefit. 


from 25s. 


course, 6s. 


sum 


home to the missis. 

He, of course, and men like him, won't be the only 
ones to There are the single men 
and women under 25 who come under the control of the 
Board which, their pa 
* over a period of four or five months.” The torture 1s 
to be dragged out. Instead of a lad being able, at one 
blow, to say to his mother: “ They've taken so muel: 


He'll have to 


** get it in the neck.” 


in its kindness. is to reduce 


from me because my father’s working.” 
do it two or three times. 

How can a young man be a young man when he is 
treated as a “* And not all working 
men and women can afford to be subsidising their adult 
children indefinitely even if the children can stand the 
indignity. Some of them do want to get married. But 
what can a young fellow do on 17s. a week, which can be 
reduced to nothing when the Board have inquired into 
his and his parents’ means? The army? You've 
to be fit to join that : and a few months of the dole robs 


case’ or as a child ? 


vot 
4 


you of that. 
What happens ? 
self. 


most 


your- 


go and see for 


Don’t ask me, 
’ 


They're standing in groups at the 
youll find 


corhers Of 


the ch “ubiD 


street 


industrial towns ; them in 
doss houses where they've taken up residence so that, 
being no longer with their parents, the latters’ incomes 
and thus the sons 


can’t “ be taken into consideration ” 


and daughters can become qualified, as able-bodied 
paupers, to receive Public Assistance. 
That’s 


who've 


Young 


: 
his or that trade; seven 


what we're doing Mngland, men 


* served their time ”’ tot 
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years’ apprenticeship at boy’s pay, discharged when 
their term of apprenticeship is completed because they 
are then entitled to man’s pay. 

What they’ve really served their apprenticeship to, 
it would seem, is able-bodied pauperdom at twenty-one 
years of age. 


CAREER 
By KAY BOYLE 


HE day was quite fair and the ground soft as spring 
under foot, and the boy and the diviner sct off 
together to walk to the farm. The diviner was a tall 
man and he had on his face the look of serenity a religious 
man might wear, because of his belief in something that 
had covert life, that went strong as wind blowing, and as 
impervious, underground. 

The diviner talked of water passing under a bridge, or 
passing under a boat, and if he stood on a bridge or 
stepped in the boat this water’s flowing did not change 
the beating of his heart. But if he went into a house 
and water was passing unbeknown under it, his pulse 
told him this. The boy was so new to the work that 
everything the man said had a sound of wonder. The 
man said he had a friend who built a house and slept in 
a front room of it, and day after day his health faded 
and the doctors could find no reason why it should be so. 

“When I went to see him,” said the diviner, walking 
the road with the boy and chewing at a bit of grass 
between his teeth, “* I saw his face and then I knew what 
it was. It was water.” 

‘““ Was there water passing by the house?” said the 
boy quickly, and the man shook his head. 

“Water going by means nothing,” he said. ‘ It’s 
water running under the ground that counts. There was 
water running under the house on the side he slept on, 
but nobody knew anything about it. He couldn’t get 
any rest at night and his appetite left him. Most people 
are dead to it,” said the diviner. ‘ But this man, he 
might have died. When I came into the room where he 
was the hair stood right up straight on my head and the 
ends of my fingers started tingling. I knew what it was 
then and I took hold of his hand. But he had to let go 
of me and sit down because his heart was beating more 
than he could stand.” 

The boy listened to everything the man said, for he was 
setting out in life now; now he was going towards what 
work would bring him to. It seemed to him that he would 
have to be shaped thought by thought and bone by bone 
by whatever career he undertook, for he had no clear 
picture in his mind of what kind of a person he was or 
what he was intended to be. Whether he would be a 
man lke his father, working as a builder, or like men he 
saw passing in the street or serving in a store, he did not 
know. But being young, he believed the choice had 
fallen on him; he said little, but he waited, knowing 
that the choice was made and that he could not be 
like the others, saying not a word but listening to the 
men who talked in his father’s house, and to his father, 
knowing without vanity that he could not become 
the same. 

The diviner himself was three men walking along the 
road, not one of them paying any heed to the black- 
faced sheep or the coarse, clay-red, small cattle they 
passed. He was first a man who lived to himself, and he 
was a man the engineering people employed as a locator 
of water, and he was as well a stranger speaking to the 
new boy as they went along to the farm where water was 
wanted, January is a warm month in Australia, and 
the farm was far, and the wet grass by the road was 


already beginning to stand up towards the sun whe 
‘ame in sight. 

The diviner was saying that the power extenda 
silver as well as to a twig of hazel he sometimes used, 
he took a half-crown and a bit of bent wire from j 
pocket, and, in his hand as they walked, the wire ¢ 
straight of itself and reached out as if in hunger towa; 
the piece of silver he had concealed in the palm of} 
other hand. Whichever way he moved the hand with 
half-crown in it, the wire changed its course and soy 
the direction of the silver. The man laughed a little } 
still he was pleased by the look of awe in the new yj 
face. 

The boy stopped still in the road, and was staring j 
whatever devotion to something else there was in }j 
had been made impure by church taken as a wee} 
dutiful thing. But this miracle he saw was what } 
miracle of voices singing and the high ribs of stone mig 
have been if they had been kept, like gold, until he y 
old enough to see. The wire straightening out, like 
reed in flowing water, and reaching for the coin was 
mystery given a name at last. He stood still in the rog 
with his mouth open, watching the man put the hg 
crown and the bit of wire back in his pocket again, 

* Come along, now,” said the man. ‘“ There’s the far 
off there where the trees are.” 

The sky and the sea below the line of land were oy 
now, the same, fresh, loud, unbroken blite as if a wind hy 
cleaned them out. The boy looked down, trying to 
and follow the line that lay between them. 


** T knew a rock once,”’ he said, “ where if you put youl 
ear down against it you could hear the water rumixfe 


underneath.” 


* Water doesn’t always say which way it’s going,” tei 


diviner said, 

The farm-people were in the house when the divine 
knocked at the door, and they stopped whatever the 
were doing, the woman washing dishes and the old ma 
stringing beans by the window, stopped without hast, 


without interest almost, and asked them at the door! 
they would have a piece of bread or a drink before settiv fy 


out over the ground, But the diviner was thinking of th 
business he had to do, and he said they would take som 
thing later when the work was done. There was ™ 
reverence or respect in the woman’s voice when st 
spoke to the diviner. She talked of the artesian wd 
they wanted as they all walked out through the garda 
together, but there was no homage in her manner althougi 
the diviner alone had the knowledge of where the wel 
would be. 

They went past the rabbit-huts, talking ; and the bo 
felt the walk in his legs now, and his mouth was dr. 
The sun was hot as summer, and he lingered behind 
the shade and looked in at the rabbits in their separate 
nests of hay. They were all of one race, long, limba 
beasts, brown-coated and sleek, with flecks of yellot 
at the points of their hairs. He put his hand in quiet 
through the side of one box where the wire was parte 
and the rabbit never stirred in her corner. Only he 
eve quivered, cool and dark and waking, as he drew his 
hand down the soft, loose velvet of her hanging ears. 

Then he went on quickly after the farm people ani 
the diviner, for this was the work he had to do now, atl 
he must learn it word by word. The work had begut 
by the diviner taking the bit of fencing wire out of lis 
pocket again and twisting it into the shape of a 
He carried it held out before him a little way, the ape 
of the letter turned up, and when the boy looked at his 
face he saw that it was altered: the eyes had givél 
up their sight and the colour was faded from under his 
skin, as if a veil had been drawn across. The farm people 
followed after him, the old man, and the woman, ai 
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her husband who had come up from the fields, not 
speaking, but still not hushed for any kind of wonder 
they felt, following him as he went slowly, as if blind, 
across the unresponding land. 

They passed over a road packed hard by the feet of 
cattle, and they were almost at the tree-line along the 
meadow when suddenly it began. The diviner stopped 
gs if he had been struck, and the first quiverings of 
declaration went through him; almost at once then, 
the wild surge of power began giving battle in his hand. 
There ‘he stood rooted, and the others halted behind 
him, and the boy’s breath went out of him at the sight of 
the W forcing itself inward and downward against the 
strong outward and upward warring of the man. He 
had taken his two hands to it now, and his mouth was 
shut tight against the onslaught of what this was. His 
body opposed it, his feet braced on the earth in anguish, 
and the veins stood out in his arms as if ready to burst 
through the skin. 

The boy had scarcely seen it right when the struggle was 
over. The man had seemingly bowed to the wire’s will, 


and the apex of the letter was pointing earthward to 


the magnetic thing that passed them under the soil. 
The diviner moved off, holding the wire out again before 
him, but his face was quiet and certain now and he 
did not go far, only enough to feel the truth repeated. 
Step by step he covered the ground that lay close about, 
and however he turned, the wire turned in his hands 
to the chosen place, unswerving, as if thirsting itself 
for what ran secretly below. 

It was so new to the boy that he did not know if he 
were living or dead, or whether or not there were people 
standing there in the open air before him. But when 
they began talking, he saw that it was a business to 
them, even to the diviner it was a business, as common 
as the stars moving or the shadow of the earth falling 
deeper night after night on the side of the moon. But 
still he could not open his mouth or shut it, but must 
leave it where it was until the diviner turned to him 
in a little while with the wire held out in his hand. 
the diviner said, “ we'll have to 
see if you have the power.” 


“Come along now,” 


The boy took hold of the wire in his fingers, and 
suddenly the tears started running down his face. He 
knew he was not moving his hand, but the wire was 
turning, not towards the earth or in any earthward 
direction, but pointing straight to the centre of life and 
blood where he had been taught his heart should be. 

“Oh, come along now,” said the diviner with a laugh, 
and the farm people as well began laughing at what 
they hoped to see. ‘‘ Now take it easy,” said the 
diviner, speaking with patience, as if he might be 
teaching a lad to put a sole on a boot or plane a piece 
of timber. “* Wipe your face now and take hold of 
my hand. That'll fix it.” 

The boy wiped his nose with the back of his hand, 
and the diviner reached out and took hold of one end 
of the wire. He was holding the boy’s spare hand in 
his. and before either of them could draw a breath the 
might of the water struck them. The boy went down 
under it, thrown as if from the back of a horse, flat on 
his back, with his mind wiped out for whatever next 
would come. 

[It is warm at this time of year in Australia, and the 
memory of the cold is something that happened at 
some time when the continent was taking shape. They 
set out from it in the glacial time as penguins do from 
a breaking coastline in the spring, and for warmth they 
had drawn the Gulf Stream like a scarf around them. 

“We were more than an hour on the road,” the 
diviner said. “Can you fetch him some water from 
the house ?”’—as if this was any explanation. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HE Ministry of Transport, having taken over main 
roads and bridges, is an impersonal pontifer 
maximus in a new world where the only wayside crosses 
are those painted upon the sides of ambulances and 
first-aid stations. It is hard to strike a balance of 
common sense about this road question. The first 
business is to stop people getting killed. These new 
roads have the incidental effect of accustoming drivers 
to high speeds, and unless every road in the country 
is to be widened and straightened, the rise in the average 
speed of driving will be the death of more drivers and 


walkers. I would put a twenty-mile speed limit in 
towns and villages, and a thirty-mile limit in the open 
country. Thirty miles an hour means half a mile every 


minute, and about 150 yards every ten seconds. It 
is more than doubtful whether 99 out of 100 drivers 
need go any faster. If they are in a hurry, let them 
remember that we have the best express-train service 
in the world. Why be fool enough to race ‘The Royal 
Scot’? If they are driving only twenty or thirty miles, 
the speed limits will not delay them more than ten 
minutes. Doctors, nurses, or midwives called to urgent 
cases might carry a bell, like fire-engines. 

There is not the least chance that my plan will be 
accepted. The vested are too strong. In 
any case, if you allow people to buy machines which 
travel more casily and more cheaply at 40 or 50 than at 
30 miles an hour, you must expect a high average rate 
of speed. One must make the best of it, and hope 
that central control will be intelligent control. We are 
told that it will put a stronger check upon ribbon 
development. Perhaps it will do something to lessen 
the accumulation of minor ugliness on main roads. 
The Ministry is itself responsible for the turnip-heads 
on sticks at pedestrians’ crossings. It is, therefore, 
hardly in a position to advise the A.A. to choose for its 
useful signs a less unpleasant colour and lettering. I 
do not know whether it will have powers to limit the 
number of advertisements allowed to a single tea house. 
One house on the Oxford-Cheltenham road has about 
eight, sprawled over two or three fields. Petrol pumps 
might be rationed, and the Ministry might produce a 
few cheap standard designs for a petrol-station which 
would not look like a gigantic broken-down bathroom 
or a stage Tudor cottage. 

The Ministry would do well to extend its pontifical 
watchfulness to the west of England. Things are bad 
enough before you cross the Tamar; there is scarcely a 
town in Cornwall which is not hideous. Bodmin has 
one good building. I take it to be either a prison or a 
lunatic asylum. No one seems to know that houses 
need not be ugly. I have been told on good authority 
that a parliamentary candidate who ventured to speak 
his mind about the horror of Cornish nonconformist 
chapels would certainly lose his chance of election. 

In spite of it all, if you drive from London to 
Constantine in July, you hold the summer in the hollow 
of your hand. There are more foxgloves than petrol 
pumps, more wild roses than A.A. signs. Dr. Johnson 
once said that there was in London everything that life 
could afford: Wordsworth was nearer the mark when 
he wrote about the nullity of * getting and spending.” 
Modern life, unfortunately, can spend enough to make 
the main roads outside London urban London 
itself. Happily there are in England unlettered and 
unnumbered roads not yet blessed by the Ministry of 
Transport. Since the Germans have gone mad again 
about guns, we may soon be too poor to keep these 
humbler attractive to fast drivers. So much 
the better for the foxgloves and the wild roses. 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 
THE ARAB AND ZIONIST POLICY 
By WILLIAM BLUMBERG 
ProFEssOR BrODETSKY said at the last Zionist Congress : from an excess of productive capacity and a scramble for Tue Pp 
‘*Qur Arab policy remains what it has been—namely, to _ restricted markets, it is absurd to pour hundreds of thousand evening 
develop Palestine to the advantage of both Jews and Arabs, of new population into an undeveloped country Without to a hi 
to do all we can in order to create in it conditions happier — strict and rational planning. This is conspicuously true ¢ De Bas 
and easier for everybody, to make the development of Paies- Palestine, a country devoid of basic raw materials and Marke from tl 
tine a common venture in which all who are interested shall out by a dearth of arable land and insufficient food pro. settled 
join.” On the same day an Arab was killed and two Jews were duction. Because of Zionist laissez-faire the National Hon, tion si 
arrested after a labour squabble at Kfar Tabun, the Arabs is manifestly unprepared to absorb serious immigration, bound 
having stoned Jewish labourers. This is a typical sidelight This was shown by the crisis of 1926, and the very Meagr: those ¥ 
on the * common venture,” which excludes Arabs from em- net Jewish immigration total (after deducting re-emigrants) a matt 
ployment in the land of their birth. The Zionists intend to of 92,858 persons for the thirteen years between 1920 and 1939, benefit: 
pursue their one-sided expansion without paying attention At present there is a superficial prosperity and mass immi. obviou 
to the worries of the Arabs, who must be content with inci- gration, caused by the panicky inrush of capital after the fatal : 
dental advantages accruing to them as a by-product of that Pfitler Revolution. It is not a stable development resting warnin 
expansion. This, in plain language, is the meaning of Dr. on planned effort. Elsewhere the writer has already expressed Take 
Brodetsky’s statement. Such an “Arab policy” offers his view that only madmen can believe that prosperity JB dancer 
slender chance of promoting peace. once in motion, can be kept going by a continuous influx Be appate 
It is time to abandon the policy of pursuing the Jewish of new capital which is not, or is very scantily, reproduced, the kit 
interest by impolitic statements to which nobody can give In a planned economy in Palestine provision must be made mimed 
credence. What is needed is a_ constructive proposal. forthe Arabs, so that they may take part in a general economic eonflic 
The Mandatory Power cannot concede demands raised development. The Arabs cannot be left out of the picture, somett 
at the point of the revolver, and the Arabs, embarked on nor can they be relegated to the position of helots. If balleton 
a national revolution, are resolved to fight to the bitter end Zionism proceeds to map out the future of the country in theatre 
unless given a visible proof of good will. They demand a_ the perspective of a ruling Jewish majority, it must at one Rose. 
temporary stoppage of Jewish immigration while the matter show what provision it can make for the country as a whole, offer u 
is sub judice, and all the bloodshed and destruction revolve at and not only for the Jewish Yishuv. Alham 
the moment round this one issue. Arab agriculture must be improved and modernised. The s0 leis 
It is no use trying to make capital out of Arab lawlessness Arabs must have proper education, including vocational duced 
as the Zionists do. Revolutions have their own logic. They training for the young. A sufficient share of the Goven- has ne 
can be crushed, but they offer no opportunity for the moralist. | ment’s revenue must be allotted for these purposes. Another with i 
That the Arabs should be crushed into unconditional sub- duty of the Jews is to foster a system of Arab co-operatives setting 
mission is hardly in the Jewish interest. It would merely interlinked with their own economic plan, and, above all, to _— 
perpetuate the conflict and widen the gulf. The Jewish provide employment for resident Arabs who are in need of Coven 
Agency must give a palpable contribution to peace by declaring work. Finally there must be evolved a far-sighted plan of dozen 
its willingness to suspend the distribution of immigration reconciliation and understanding, not only with the Arabs teaser 
certificates for the duration of the round-table conference. of Palestine, but with the pan-Arab forees of the adjacent F's " 
A voluntary concession of this kind may seem unpalatable, States. They are the real problem, and they must be offered does 
but it will facilitate the prospects of a * peace with honour.” a fair quid pro quo in Jewish assistance for the development As 
The conflict is much too muddled and burdened with too and modernisation of their countries. by ot 
many political and psychological blunders to admit of an These suggestions, published by me in 1935, conform with thems 
‘asy solution. But it can be solved if past grievances are — the undertakings of economic assistance and advice contained obtain 
objectively discussed and the future is tackled in a courageous in Articles IV and VII of the treaty with the late Emir discar 
and conciliatory mood. In the first place, the Jews must Feisal which Dr. Weizmann made public recently (The = , 
change their approach to the Arabs. Times, June 10th, 1986). There can be no basis of under- his ™ 
In the past the Arabs have been regarded as “natives”? standing in which those undertakings do not form a par. I beli 
-—in the African meaning of the term—who need not be With the rest of the treaty they have remained a dead hehe 
consulted. No less pernicious was the “class approach” letter. A fruitful discussion of the subject would probably at its 
of the Zionist Socialists who cared only to win the sympathy lead to the formation of joint Arab-Jewish trade unions and would 
of the fellaheen, contemptuously ignoring the intelligentsia, joint planning, development, and trading organisations. Diagh 
which was mostly of the effendi class. Relations between It is harder to find common ground in the political side of na 
peoples are not a matier to be settled between class and the conflict, but not impossible. The analysis of contra 7“ 
class. The Soviets negotiated with Mussolini and Roosevelt, dictory promises and respective services to Great Britain “— 
not with the ‘* proletariat.” It is not helpful to try to win in the War is of no relevance to the issue. Peoples are not yen 
the Arab “.hottom dog’ by educating him to organise @n object of barter and territories are not a prize to be mind 
himself, while keeping him at a distance from the Jewish awarded at anyone's discretion. The Mandate contains no > ° 
labour market. The spectre of unemployment is more reference to a political bargain, but to an historical connexion So be 
eloquent than any class doctrine.. The import of Jewish of the Jews with Holy Land, infinitely more conspicuous ie ag 
labour runs parallel to the import of Jewish capital, and than that of the Arabs. It cannot be overlooked thet the eg 
Arab labour is relegated to a sort of native preserve, dooming Jews created in Palestine a culture which revolutionised the 7 
it to a permanently inferior standard of life. This is the history of the world, and the Arabs merely converted a va 
corner-stone of the trouble. though there are many other fiourishing country into a desert. This is the basis cf the e 
aspects. A country can be bi-national, but it cannot have Balfour Declaration, which otherwise would have been Mg 
two separate economic compartments. immoral and have no validity. Even bilateral undertakings id : 
Only rational planning could solve the problem. If the are subject to revision when they conflict with justice or 7 
Zionists had planned the economic future of the country Common sense. vd i 
they hoped to rule, there would have been no need to oust Nevertheless, had Palestine been effectively occupied, = 
Arab labour, or displace Arab cultivators. They should nobody would dream of pushing the Arabs out to make place ina 
have been made a comfortable part of the economy of the for the Jews. Peoples cannot be shifted, like Poor Law bene- ter 
National Home. But there was no plan whatever. neither _ ficiaries, from one place to another. But Palestine is manifestly _— 
for Palestine as a whole. nor even for the Jewish sector. under-populated, considering its area, climate. and geographical while 
Instead of a planned new community, we see an eastern position. On the other hand, while ail Arab countries are eu 


Klondyke, built up by geld-diggers, and an orgy of specula- under-populated, Palestine is the only land whose formet 
tion which has set the whcle land ablaze. Ina world suffering —_possessors are still alive. That is the crux of the matter. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 


Russian Ballet at Covent Garden 


que production last Friday (an Eton-and-Harrow-match 
evening) of an extremely inferior Spectre de la Rose brings 
to a head the question of the Fokine ballets presented by 
De Basil’s company. These have been unsatisfactory right 
from the first season at the Alhambra: and since De Basil 
settled at Covent Garden a definite weakness on the produc- 
tio side has become more apparent, one on which I feel 
pound to expatiate, favoured, as it is, by the patronage of 
those who (for the time being) go to Covent Garden ballet as 
a matter of course just as they go to opera. Whatever the 
benefits to ballet of such social prestige, there are also 
obvious dangers which, in the long run, might easily prove 
fatal: the end would come suddenly, without obvious 
warning. 

Take this Spectre de la Rose. It was not the fault of the 
dancers or of the orchestra, which was excellent. It was 
apparent that the dancers had not been fully instructed in 
the kind of feeling that belongs to this ballet. The girl even 
mimed her part with definite gestures that were in complete 
conflict with Fokine’s conception. The choregraphy was 
sometimes equally and similarly at fault. The insult to the 
ballecomane was a direct one, inasmuch as at a neighbouring 
theatre Fokine himself has this summer produced Spectre de la 
Rose. The question arises: would De Basil have chosen to 
offer us this Spectre de la Rose were he himself playing at the 
Alhambra ? And again, would he have been able to proceed 
so leisurely in the matter of new ballets? Les Noces, pro- 
duced in America, was announced for the first week. It 
has not been given. And why do we not see Jeux d’Enfants 
with its beautiful décor by Miro, the one fine and ‘* modern ” 
setting that De Basil has given us? This ballet was a great 
success in De Basil’s first season at the Alhambra. At 
Covent Garden it has not been given more than half a 
dozen times or so. For the moment De Basil appears to 
reason thus: they turn up to see Boutique endlessly ; for me 
it is more economic and why risk this popularity ? But he 
does risk. it. 

As for those of the Fokine ballets that are given also 
by other companies, two alternatives will finally present 
themselves if the critics know their jobs. De Basil must either 
obtain Fokine himself to put them on afresh or he must 
diseard one or two of the most characteristic. In the latter 
ease De Basil would be compelled to forgo some part of 
his undoubted leadership in the world of ballet and that, 
I believe (for such is my faith in him and in the company 
he has built up, an incomparable organisation with Massine 
at its head, and in the miracles he has wrought for ballet), 
would be a catastrophe. He has taken up the mantle of 
Diaghilev: where De Basil falls, ballet falls with him. 

Since we are offered a diversity of ballets it needs to be 
explained why we should clamour for a new ballet (not of 
a mere diverlissement type) as for something essential to our 
pleasure. I believe that ballets run on in the back of the 
mind just as tunes run on, sometimes in the front of 
the mind. These become stale wnless they are qualified by 
the introduction of a new refrain setting up a new relation, 
This is true also for the dancers. Just as classical ballet 
gives point to modern. ballets and vice versa, so every new 
ballet refreshes the old ballets. Now, since last year, nothing 
new has been running on in the mind except Cent Baisers 
(I do not include Jardin publique because the music is in- 
tractable). And, for me, Cent Baisers is almost a torture. 
For me. to watch Baronova and the rest tearing round the 
stage on their points over a period that seems endless and 
for the minimum of effect, is to experience a discomfort that 
gives me an idea of what a lover of horses would feel if, for 
the pleasure of some soft indifferent Nero, his thoroughbreds 
were galloped on a harsh and gritty road. Well, we must 
await Massine’s new work to the Berlioz symphony. Mean- 
While my own pleasure, at any rate, is lessened, especially 
since, as in previous years, more was promised before the 
Season opened than has been performed. 

ADRIAN STOKES, 


The Cinema 


“Poppy.” At the Plaza 
“Charley Chan at the Circus.” 


Ir is the loud check trousers we first see, a pair of sho23 
which have known their best days, and as the camera travels 
up to the extraordinary swollen nose, the little cunning 
heartless eyes, the period top-hat, we become aware of the 
W. C. Fields voice, that low rich grumble rather like th> 
noise of a distant train, which will presently swell, we know 
from experience, into loud rotund periods, the words a little 
misapplied—** Forgive my redundancy, dear madam, forgive 
my redundancy.” Mr. Fields’ latest incarnation is Professo7 
Eustace McGargle, a travelling quack, a three-card man 
(he uses one of his cards to stuff a hole in his daughter's 
shoe), temporarily down on his luck. The story is an old and 
sentimental one: how the professor, with the help of a 
forged marriage certificate and the services of a crooked 
country solicitor, Mr. Whiffen, claims for his innocent younz 
daughter the local Pakenham fortune, how he is double- 
crossed by Whiffen, escapes with difficulty from the sheriff, 
and how his daughter, who is not really his daughter at al), 
turns out to be the genuine heiress. Professor McGargle, of 
course, in the accepted Chaplin tradition, moves on—in the 
mayor's best hat, with one of the mayor's cigars in his mouth 
and the mayor's best silver nobbed cane in his hand. 





“Living Dangerously” and 
At the Regal 


But the story doesn’t really. matter, for Mr. Fields has never 
acted better. There is no touch of sentimentality in his 
performance. When he says good-bye for the last time to his 
adopted daughter with spurious tears in the old boar eyes, 
his final word of advice is, ‘“* Never give a sucker an even 
break.” The scenarist has had the good sense to leave 
Mr. Fields’ villainy undimmed by any genuine affection. 
He wins our hearts not by a display of Chaplin sentiment, 
not by class solidarity (he robs the poor as promptly as th> 
rich), but simply by the completeness of his dishonesty. To 
watch Mr. Fields, as Dickensian as anything Dickens ever 
wrote, is a form of escape for pocr human creatures : we who 
are haunted by pity, by fear, by our sense of right and wrong, 
who are tongue-tied by conscience, watch with envious love 
this free spirit robbing the gardener of ten dollars, cheating the 
country yokels by his own variant of the three-card trick, faking 
a marriage certificate, and keeping up all the time, in the least 
worthy and the most embarrassing circumstances, his amazing 
flow of inflated sentiments. There is something in Mr. Fields’ 
appearance which has always reminded me of Mr. Baldwin 
(or at any rate of Low’s cartoon of Mr. Baldwin), but it is 
Mr. Fields’ most delightful characteristic that his lips are never, 
for one moment, sealed, for he fills up even the blanks in the 
script with his rumble of unintelligible rotundities. 


The other two films on my list will have left the Regal 
by the time this notice appears, but it is quite worth watching 
for them at local cinemas. Living Dangerously is an English 
melodrama with an American star, Mr. Otto Kruger, the 
story of a doctor * framed ”’ by his partner, who accuses him 
of sexual relations with his wife while treating her professionally. 
He is struck off the register by the General Medical Council 
and goes to America with the woman. The husband follows 
them and tries to blackmail him, and the film begins with the 
murder of the blackmailer and ends with the District Attorney 
helping the doctor to make his ** self-defence *” plea convincing. 
It is not a very satisfving film, but it is above the usual standard 
of English pictures, and the scene of the trial before the 
General Medical Council, where no witnesses are sworn and 
any lies can be told in the box without fear of perjury, is 
excellent. We are used to America criticising her institu- 
tions on the screen, but it is unusual in this country for a 
picture with some bite and bitterness to get past the censor. 


As for Charley Chan he needs no recommendation. The films 
in which he appears are all genuine detective films as distinct 
from thrillers, they are always well-made and well-acted. 
The new picture is particularly agreeable, for we see Mr. 
Chan for the first time in a domestic setting and meet not only 
his amorous eldest son but his complete family of fourteen. 

GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Art 


Decoration and Realism 


Ir is a happy chance that has arranged for the exhibition 
of Raoul Dufy’s paintings at the Lefévre Galleries to occur 
at the moment that Stanley Spencer is showing his recent 
works at Tooth’s. For these two artists stand in certain 
respects at opposite poles of the sphere of contemporary 
art, and each serves to show up the characteristics of the 
other by contrast. 

With Dufy painting has been reduced to decoration, and 
I mean this statement to be taken in its most literal sense : 
Dufy’s paintings are to be judged as if they were patterns 
for curtains or chair covers. The difference between one 
canvas and another is not of the same order as the difference 
between one Michelangelo and another, or even, to put it 
much lower, between one Orpen and another. It is like 
the difference between silk and satin. It is a matter of one 
kind of tickling sensation as against another, one kind of 
sheen as against another. One does not study Dufy; one 
judges his canvases by the nearest process which the eye 
can achieve to fingering them. Unquestionably on the 
standards of chair-covers Dufy’s paintings are exceedingly 
good. They are executed in a witty and economical short- 
hand which conveys the little that it has to convey with 
lightning speed, so that the rapid glance which one has time 
to give between reaching one’s chair and sitting on it would 
be enough to get the essential from the cover. Also, what 
Dufy has to say is very agreeable. His boats and palms at 
Nice instantly recall moments of happiness and memories of 
the Casino, and his landscapes have the impermanent 
attraction of shell-covered boxes. His colours are brilliant 
and appeal instantly to the eye. The spectator has never 
to go through the exhausting process of referring them back 
to nature, with which they clearly claim no connexion ; 
they can be taken at their face value. And so for a moment 
the whole effect of a Dufy is pleasurable. But only for a 
moment, because if you look more closely the effect fades : 
the colours have nothing but a face value, the drawing is 
nothing but witty, the subjects are only chic. All of which 
facts would not be disadvantages if Dufy’s paintings were 
actually meant for stuffs. But man has an incurable belief 
that paintings can be studied—read if you like—and that 
process Dufy’s works will not survive. 

Stanley Spencer stands at the opposite extreme of con- 
temporary painting. He lacks all the qualities of Dufy and 
has most of the qualities which Dufy lacks. Except for 
a few unimportant canvases, like Laburnum, which seem 
to be included just to show that he can paint prettily if he 
wants to, the paintings at Tooth’s are rather disagreeable. 
But they are intensely serious and intensely real, and, since 
at the moment serious reality is rather unpleasant, the dis- 
agreeableness of the paintings is inevitable. Spencer has 
always been a very serious painter. Even in the early 
religious paintings, with all their indirectness of approach 
and mannerism of style, the seriousness of the intention 
was always beyond dispute. But in the recent works this 
seriousness seems to be accompanied by a greater directness 
and a greater realism. There is only one symbolical picture 
in the present exhibition and that is by no means the most 
successful. The others are nearly all renderings of ordinary 
scenes from ordinary workers’ lives. This greater directness 
in choice of theme is already important, because the ability 
to make statements about life without the help of symbolism 
implies a closer contact with life. In some cases the state- 
ment is a little obscured by indirectness of style. The 
mannerisms which in the opinion of some lowered the value 
of Spencer’s earlier work still appear in certain canvases 
like Crossing the Road or Nursery. In others the distortions 
seem to be used to convey the clumsiness of the subject, 
as in On the Landing, and are therefore not anti-realistic. 
In many others, like Neighbours or Washing Up, the dis- 
tortions are only in the direction of simplification. From 


paintings like these and above all from the superb Self- 
Portrait, very intelligently bought by the Museum of Modern 
Art at Amsterdam, it is reasonable to believe that Mr. Spencer 
is developing towards a complete realism in which the last 
traces of his earlier mannerisms will disappear and his very 
serious outlook will find a complete and absolutely direct 
means of expression. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 


= 
Le Bourgeois Proleétair 
g Proleétaire 

[D’un correspondant parisien] d 

Sans doute les historiens de la Troisiéme Reépubji — ‘ 
fixeront-ils au 7 juillet 1936 le commencement de la fin le 
Yexpérience du Front populaire. Certes, le gouvernend Sed 
Blum est encore au pouvoir; il est probable qu'il y reg, Eng Len 
pendant les vacances; il peut méme y_ continuer ay ee 
longtemps aprés. Mais de 7 juillet il cessa d’étre Page Bi pa 
dexécution d'une révolution pour devenir, comme x al 4 os 
prédecesseurs, un simple cabinet de coalition, animé du désirgl ate b 
durer, méme au prix d'une renonciation de principes, me a 

Un mois a suffi pour décrire la courbe. Au début de jy ae 
le cabinet Blum reconnaissait aux travailleurs le droit - inp 
* s*installer ’? dans les usines, d’ou il refusait de les loge: po to 
au début de juillet il reconnaissait aux patrons le droit 4 rie ¢ 
propriété et s’engageait & mettre un terme & toute nouye i end 
“occupation.” Et cet engagement était pris au Sénat; » . foo 
Sénat issu du suffrage restreint que l'extréme-gauche a toujon ne A 
voulu abolir parce qu'il n’est pas d’émanation populaire, Py ' uld h 
surcroit, le cabinet accepta un ordre du jour duquel le ny ” 

* confiance ” était exclu. Autrement il eut été renversé, 

Il n’y pas lieu de s’étonner de ce résultat. Les lectey ih ae 
du Spectator, entre autres, y auront été preparés par «% The - 
chroniques bimensuelles ot, sans quitter Pobjectivité, on signi * deligh 
les effets surtout pour en rechercher les causes. La pree compare 
quotidienne est un merveilleux instrument d’informatig, f does not 
mais son réle est surtout de présenter les faits. En cons. (which 1 
quence les mobiles souvent lui échappent. Un recul dans) been do 
temps permet de rétablir la perspective. walkers, 

Avee ce recul, que trouvons-nous en France ? Le seer. their in: 
taire-général du parti communiste, M. Marcel Thorez, now and tra 
met sur la voie quand il dit: ‘ Nous sommes des Jacobin fe“! 8 
qui voulons imposer la volonté de la majorité.” Caf Alor 
clair, & condition de répondre d’abord 4 la question: “(if be had 
est la majorité ? ” humble 

Considérons quelques chiffres. Il y a en France quaranif 24 is ! 
millions @habitants, dont seulement douze millions dé 4 Sh 
teurs. Avant les élections, le parti communiste, de sm a good 
propre aveu, ne dépassait pas 120,000 membres ; le pari = val 
socialiste, plus discret quant a ses effectifs, ne devait pa fy pride fr 
étre beaucoup plus nombreux; la Confédération général natural 
du Travail se targuait davoir 2,500,000 adhérents. Cat & entitled 
loin de la majorité jacobine done se réclame M. Thorez. Wi 

Evidemment ce qu'il veut dire c’est qu’a la Chambre ily A Wis 
a 380 représentants du Front populaire contre 230 député wie 
nationaux. C’est impressionnant, mais ce n’est pas con — 
clusif. Car, si l'on se reporte aux résultats des élections, lf One he 
ressort d’abord que les socialistes et communistes Wont do id 
groupé que trois millionsd’é lecteurs, et ensuite, que Técart mene 
entre la totalité des suffrages de gauche et d’extréme-gauch would 
et la totalité des suffrages du centre et de droite ne dépassait 9 t 
guére le million. Autrement dit, il suffisait par la suite de " ” 
déplacer une voix sur douze pour entraver la_ progression vel tt 
des Jacobins de M. Thorez. C’est ce qui s’est produit. age 

Sur le papier, il y a toujours 4 la Chambre 380 députés si 
d@une part et 230 de Pautre. Mais les députés, par leus § + 41, 
agents et leurs comités, sont mieux placés que quiconque pott idee 
évaluer les impondérables qui déterminent les réactions di B .:., 
corps électoral. Ils ont vu Iléclosion, tant a gauche qui & little s 
droite, de nombreux partis nouveaux, tous anticommunist. sg 
Ils voient certains radicaux, non des moindres, mener we one 
campagne violente contre les communistes. A la Chambre pen 
méme, ils ont entendu le maire socialiste de Marseille protest & ,,.. 
contre Tingérence moscoutaire ; traduit & la barre de sm ® \... , 
parti, on n’osa lui infliger un blame. foul w 

Tout indique qu’aujourd’hui au Front populaire la droite 
radicale a peur de la gauche communiste. Or, la droite 
radicale représente plus particuliérement cet étre paradoxal Attra 
issu des bouleversements d’aprés-guerre—le bourgeois prolé- Ar 
taire. En dehors des partis, des groupes, des syndicats, & birds 
dehors de la Chambre, c’est le bourgeois prolétaire qui B Folke: 
détient la majorité. En tant que prolétaire il pousse un & one a 
pointe 4 gauche; puis, en tant que bourgeois timoré, il succes 
revient a droite pour applaudir 4 la sagesse du Sénat. bird 1 

Le bourgeois prolétaire ne fait pas les révolutions, mais il to the 
est toujours le premier 4 en souffrir. C’est lui qui a ralentl —— 
lexpérience Blum; c’est lui qui décidera de la durée du othe 

v0 


ministére. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Land Survey 

What may really be called a magnum opus has been almost 
concluded by the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England ; and it deserves wide appreciation. It consists 
of a Land Utilisation Survey of Britain. It will consist of 
g7 parts, one for each county of England, Wales and Scotland. 
The 78th part—for Berkshire—has just been finished. It 
should concern all of us, and Dr. L. Dudley Stamp’s postbag 
should be a full one. Particulars may be obtained from 
him as Director of the Survey from 18 Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. The need of such a survey 
was impressed on me this week in the course of a journey 


' made to attend the annual meeting of the Oxfordshire branch 


of the C.P.R.E. From car and railway at both the start 


‘oni end of the journey were seen field after field given up 


to thistle and ragwort. A pink-roofed bungalow growth is 
bad. A field of noxious weeds is worse; and preservation 
should have to do with both. 

* * * * 


Dorset History 


The county of Dorset seems to be inspiring its denizens to 
a delight in their historic and scenic qualities which may 
The county 
does not boast such a magazine as the Susser County Magazine 
(which is indeed incomparable), but its charms have lately 
been documented in one of the best of the guide-books for 
and now the women through 
their institutes have put together a record of local history 
and tradition, of folk lore, flower names and herbal lore, 
such as other Women’s Institutes might well imitate. Dorset 
Up Along and Down Along, which costs a shilling, and may 
be had from the D.F.W.I., County Hall, Dorchester, is a 
humble pamphlet of 130 pages, but is well edited and illustrated 
and is full of matter—just the sort of matter that concerns 
and should concern dwellers in a village. It will preserve 
a good deal of lore that might have been lost; and now 
is the time for such work. To give an example of county 
pride from further north a book of verse, with some very good 
natural history in it, reached me this week from Derbyshire, 
entitled the Dales of Derbyshire. 

* * * * 
A Wise Mother 

In a Norfolk garden, round about which partridges are 
commoner than sparrows, four pairs have nested this summer. 
One hen bird was seen to be very lame; she could and can 


do no more than hobble; but she laid fifteen eggs and 
incubated them. All the eggs but two were fertile and 


would have hatched out ; but as soon as seven young were 
born the mother carried them off and left the nest altogether. 
In spite of her lameness she has looked after the seven so 
well that all have survived the thunderstorms and other 
enemies and are now nearly able to look after themselves. 
Was the mother aware that a large family was beyond her 
maimed capacity ? It is, of course, one of the discoveries 
of the LLC.I. research station that coveys of not more than 
twelve do better than more numerous families ; and they are 
restricted to this number on the partridge farm. It is a 
littie surprising that a bird should habitually lay more eggs 
than are easily hatched. Seventeen is not an unusual number. 
Ih one experiment some years ago over seventy young in one 
season were successfully reared from a single pair. This 
year, in parts of Norfolk at any rate, the hatched broods 
Were much more than normally large, but the casualties from 


| foul weather have also been large. 


* * 


Attracting Migrants 

A really wise suggestion for the encouragement of particular 
birds in a garden is contained in a letter to The Times from 
Folkestone : and I can give some corroborative evidence on 
ohe aspect of the problem. The gardener in question has 
Successfully tempted that rather rare and very attractive 
bird the wryneck to nest in a box, and attributes the triumph 
to the plan of keeping the hole into the box closed until the 
®Wrynecks arrived. I have known two examples of wrynecks 
M garden nesting boxes ; but in each case they were ousted 
by other birds, in one case by great tits. Though the wryneck 


* * 


comes early among the stream of summer immigrants, our 

native birds either nest earlier or have chosen a site earlier, 

The redstart could be encouraged by a similar precaution. 

It is fond of a nesting box—at any rate in one Surrey garden. 
* * * * 


Long-Suffering Grouse 

One bird in our long list is said to be exclusively British, 
the red grouse; and you would think that such a native 
would have by this time conquered his enemies; but it is 
perhaps more sensitive to particular plagues than any other. 
This year of eccentric weather it is free—in one northern 
district at any rate—from the so-called grouse disease ; 
but has been attacked by a small grub that attacks the 
feathers of the head. At the same time that most British 
plant, the heather, is bearing up with difficulty against the 
heath beetle. It is scarcely credible to a Southron that 
both these enemies of the grouse have been encouraged by 
the drought which has prevailed to this date in certain narrow 
districts of the North. 

* ’ * * 


Healthy Birds 


In general our wild birds are singularly free from maladies 
of any sort. Indeed the wood pigeon is almost the only 
exception ; and his throat malady is brought from Northern 
places overseas when numbers are excessive, though the 
diseases ‘of our urban pigeons indicate a certain weakness 
in the tribe. On the whole the enemies of birds are other 
birds ; and though there is a frequent outcry against keepers 
for killing hawks and owls, it is quite certain that the extreme 
number of small birds in Britain is due in the first place to 
the comparative rarity of carrion crows and magpies, for 
whose diminution keepers are chiefly responsible. The 
jay and the jackdaw and perhaps the little owl—all detested 
by keepers—come next as destroyers of other birds’ nests 
and young. 


Garden Birds 

Our small birds are held to be too numerous by some 
gardeners ; and of this heresy I had a rather lamentable 
example this week. A little box, which proved to be a coffin, 
reached me this week with a query. Could I identify the 
little corpse? The story of its fate was the mistake of a 
gardener whose peas were so ravaged by hawfinches that he 
thought to reduce their number with the gun. One of the 
supposed hawfinches proved to be this little black and white 
bird with a red spot on his forehead and a pair of stiff tail 
feathers. It was a lesser spotted woodpecker. One of the 
same species was sent to me from the same neighbourhood 
some years ago. It had killed itself against the glass of a 
church window. I think the chief reason why it is not recog- 
nised when alive and when dead is its exceeding smallness. 
People think a woodpecker must be big. This one was much 
smaller than a thrush. My impression is that it grows com- 
moner ; but it is very difficult to find or to watch. 

* * * * 


Wild Garden Flowers 

It is interesting—at any rate to me—to keep one little 
corner of a garden exclusively for wild flowers ; but you have 
to be very careful which wild flowers you admit. Yellow 
bedstraw, for example, and birds-foot trefoil, very lovely in 
these places, soon become ineradicable. Tormentil that 
grows in delightful flat dwarf patches on the Common will 
become tall and almost bushy. Bugle and ground ivy become 
enemies to all their neighbours. The wildflowers of the 
moment that are earning praise are the small St. John’s Wort 
—-prettier to my eyes than the giant flowered one of gardens— 
and the snapdragon or pink-flowered mallord would become 
any herbaceous border. One mullein, half cut down because 
it was infested with caterpillar, has sent up a number of 
flowers, shoots that make a very comely circle. I believe 
that the seeds of wild flowers can now be bought through 
the influence of the British Empire Naturalists’ Association; 
a collection of British wild roses was one of the promised 
attractions of the public garden on Boars Hill, outside Oxford. 
It would perhaps be worth while making a collection of wild 
cranesbills. W. Beacu Tuomas. 


ad * * * 
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INTERNATIONAL ORDER 

[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaAtoR.]} 
Sir,—In the present discussion of international problems, 
it is essential not to forget the means by which the tension 
between nations can be eased. I suggest three measures 
by which this country might immediately diminish the causes 
of international conflict, if we desire peace sufficiently to 
make the necessary sacrifices. 

(1) Great Britain could reintroduce the ‘ open-door ’ 
principle into her Crown colonies, and could commit herself 
to the maintenance of this policy by placing them under 
League of Nations mandates. Since the Ottawa agreements 
of 1932—which are due for revision in 1937—we have aban- 
doned the old imperial policy of equal trading conditions for 
all countries in our colonies. It may be argued that the 
desire of the dissatisfied powers for colonies has little economic 
foundation. If this is ‘so, Great Britain presumably has little 
to lose by this pacific gesture. If, however, colonial markets 
are important, Great Britain, by closing the colonial door, 
is in part responsible for the present discontents. We hold 
colonies as a trust, primarily for the natives ; and for this 
reason we should adopt an ‘* open-door”’ principle, which 
allows the natives to purchase their imports in the cheapest 
inarkets. 

(2) Great Britain could propose the formation of a low 
tariff group, open to all countries. She could state her willing- 
ness to remove all quotas, prohibitions and tariffs above (e.g. 
10 per cent. on imports from any country which was willing 
to receive British goods and the goods of any other member of 
the group on the same terms. We imposed tariffs in 1931 
for two purposes—to meet an adverse balance of payments 
and to obtain a bargaining weapon. As we are no longer on 
the gold standard, we are free to adopt the most appropriate 
internal policy to maintain internal trade activity, and 
can preserve our balance of payments through appropriate 
alterations in exchange-rates. The British tariff should 
now be used for the second purpose by reducing our tariffs 
to a minimum on the goods of any countries—but only of 
those countries—which are willing to do the same. This 
would be of aid to those countries which are unable to import 
necessary raw materials because of their inability to sell their 
own goods. 

(3) Great Britain could state her willingness to accept 
any treaty revision, which was proposed by (e.g.) a two-thirds 
majority of the Assembly of the League of Nations under 
Article XTX of the Covenant. Any international agreement— 
whether it be of a political or of a commercial nature—- 
may vitally affect the interests of States which are not parties 
to the agreement ; and, however just a treaty may be at 
its inception, changed circumstances may require its alteration. 
If we honestly desire to build an international order, and 
not merely to preserve our immediate interests by main- 
taining the stalus quo, we must recognise the necessity for 
severe limitations upon our sovereignty.—I am, &c., 

Hertford College, Oxford. J. E. Mave, 


J 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION 


[Toe the Editor of Tre SPECTATOR. ] 

Sir,—Mr. Jeffries objects to the use of the term ‘“ Pales- 
tinian ” because he thinks that it ‘“ assumes that there is a 
genuine nation established in the Holy Land to be distin- 
guished by this adjective (sic) from the Arab race which 
surrounds it.” He is evidently not aware that the word 
* Palestinian ” applies to all persons who were born in Peles- 
tine, or who, by fulfilling the necessary legal conditions, 
have become domiciled in the country, and are therefore en- 
titled to receive a Palestinian Passport. The bulk of these 
people are Arabs and Jews, and it is in respect of them 
that I deplore Mr. Jeffries’ allusions to majorities and minori- 
ties, because it is they who must find means of living in peace, 
side by side, and the gateway to peace is not through numerical 
calculations. 

Mr. Jeffries excuses himself, on grounds of space, from any 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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length is that of one of our “‘News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. 'THE SPECTATOR.] 
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full reply to my last letter, but he selects from it one QUestig 
—namely, on what occasions have the Arabs been « Sik, 
tracked ” or “ unheard’? In this context he quotes thy 
decisions of the International Court of Justice at the Hagy 
in the matter of the ‘‘ Mavromatis Concessions.” This Wa 
a case involving a pure question of law, which turned on 
question of whether, under the terms of the Treaty of Lausanne 
certain Concessions granted to a Greek by the Sublime Port 
before the War still remained valid. The Concessions je, 
for supplying clectricity to Jerusalem and to Jaffa. In th 
first case the verdict was in favour of M. Mavromatis, jp the 
other against him. But in neither case were Arab rights q 
interests in the slightest degree involved. 

I cannot congratulate Mr. Jcffries on this choice of a 
illustration to support his theory that the British Governmey 
is deaf to Arab grievances. His general accusations againg 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr, Ormsty. 
Gore would require to be formulated before he could hoye 
to make them impressive.—-I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

1 Roland Gardens, S.W. 7. Buancur E. C. Ducpatg, 






















[To the Editor of Tim Spxcraron.] 





Str,—The facts are extracted from 
the official Communiques : 

To destroy properties and crops! 

To destroy schools by fire ! 

To murder man, to desecrate grave- 
yards, to destroy water sources ! 
To stab and shoot innocent animals 

i.e., cows, horses, and donkeys ! 

To enter under pretext of friendship 
or pity and ask for water to drink 
and to pay the donor with a 
bullet in his back ! 

To throw bombs and put fire to the 
factories, hospitals, sanatoria, 
and Children and Invalid Homes ! 

To destroy bridges and derail trains 
and to cause the death of inno- 
cent people inside ! 

In conclusion : 

A land and fields which were 
full with stones and thorns, and 
have been converted into a true 
garden of Eden with a strenuous 
and ambitious work of twenty-five 
years, to put it back into its old 
wild and desert aspect in twenty- 
jive minutes by uprooting, cutting, 
burning the several thousands 
of fine trees of oranges, lemons, 
citrus, olives, winegrapes, and 
other trees to combat malaria ! 
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Do you call it 
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STRIKE?! 
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you call it srrixg? 
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you call it srrixe? 
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you call it 
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» you call it srrie} 







Do you call it srrikz? 
















Do you call it srrikn! 
or 
Barbarism, Savayely 

and Cruelty ? 
With my anticipated thanks.—Yours faithfully, 
Athens. BENJAMIN Levy. 











[To the Ediior of Tux Specrator.] 


Sir,—You published recently a letter from me on Arab and 
Jew in Palestine. That letter, which was refused by papers 
that did not wish the Arab case heard, has brought me ai 
immense number of letters—perhaps the most significant from 
Palestine itself. It seems desirable that English feeling there 
should be better known in England, if for no other reason 
than that those of us who understand it and have some 
knowledge of the country shall “ stand by ” and heip those 
English officials who are trying under desperately difficult 
conditions to administer a policy in which they disbelieve, 
but of which loyalty and duty forbid them to speak. 

It is not only disbelief in political Zionism which these 
letters reveal, nor yet doubt in the wisdom of what has beet 
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) some of us are hoping to see his report in some paper. 


© there is over this strike. 
© and they feel that if they now give in with nothing granted, 


> ge that they are not correct.’ 
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tly termed “ driving a Jewish wedge between Christianity 
oP islam” 3 it is the Englishman’s deep-seated hatred of 
any tice. The following extract from one of these letter: 
tt what some of these men feel. For obvious reasons 
ni names cannot be given. 

«Thanks a thousand times for your letter. . . . Can't 
you people in England get together and do something about 
it? You will find X. helpful, - . . and (there follow various 
names). What is going on here now is too dreadful for 
words. They are machine-gunning from aeroplanes those 
Arab patriots, called brigands by the Zionists, who are pro- 
testing on the hills. The House of Commons gppears to us 
here té be Zionist-ridden. The Arab case is nowhere being 
fairly and fully stated, and they have a good one. A. has 
resigned in disgust. B. has threatened to do so. Both 
visited the villages which have been treated to punitive 
expeditions ! Z. has been ordered out of the country, but 
Your 
letter has been seen by everyone and is very much appreciated 
py the Arabs, as well as by those who believe that they 
have a very serious case. There never was such unanimity as 
The people are really desperate, 


the future of their children is as black as it can be. I cannot 


Some of this may sound hysterical, but it contains hard facts. 
It cannot be ignored, nor can it be silenced with guns.— 
Yours obediently, C. R. Asuser. 

Godden Green, nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


THE OXFORD GROUP’S MEETING 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrcraror.| 
Sir,-The account of the Oxford Group’s Albert Hall meeting, 
as given by you in your issue of July 10th, is not without 
interest. 

Our good Sejanus must surely have projected his own 
lugubrious mood upon the meeting, if he felt ‘ The entire 
absence of jollity and spontaneity which is the prime mark 
of the movement,” if he observed ** no touch of enthusiasm.” 

The management and organisation of the meeting was of 
course English, and not, either in its conception or execution, 
American, as Sejanus states. (It is rather shocking, though, 
to find in a journal with the reputation of The Spectator a 
statement born of such sickening national snobbery and 
prejudice.) ‘* There was no leading address,” he goes on, 
“from any man of position or authority..””. The Lord Mayor 
of Neweastle, Professor Arthur Norval, Brigadier-General 
Winser, Baroness von Hahn-—these were presumably the 
“young men and women who one after another repeated 
‘Buchman phrases’ ”’ (whatever they are). 

It is perhaps too much to expect that Sejanus will at 
once see eye to eye with a programme of God-control that 
needs clear thinking and a statesmanlike outlook, but it is 
surely not too much to expect him to report a meeting with 
at least some measure of accuracy.._Yours faithfully, 

Exeter College, Oxford. PavuL PETROCOKINE. 


RELIGION AND DICTATORSHIP 
[To the Editor of Tne Specratror.| 
Sin,~Mr. Lloyd asks whether I have an answer to the pre- 
tensions of dictatorship. I am afraid I have no more than a 
prejudice against it, like many other people. I think it could 
be successfully argued that we should be more efficient for 
defence under a dictatorship (especially if the dictator were 
someone like Mr. Churchill) and that many social schemes to 
the advantage of the economically discontented could be 
more expeditiously carried out, but it would involve surrender 
of liberties that we have a prejudice in favour of maintaining. 
There is an inertia which prevents drastic change in all com- 
fortable populations. This was overcome in Russia, Italy 
and Germany by the convulsions resultant from the War. 
They were remoulded by minorities when they were molten. 
We should like to have their efficiencies, social and martial, 
without paying the price they paid, first in confusion and 
then in liberty. Mr. Lloyd objects to dictators on religious 
grounds ; most people, I think, on grounds of a prejudice in 
favour of aecustomed ways of living. People born under 
dictatorship would not feel that way about it. We had our 
closest approximation to it during the War. Efficiencies were 


gained, liberties curtailed. We went back again, like an old 
piano, that has been brought for a brief season to concert 
pitch. We hate being at concert pitch continually. That 
I think is the objection most Englishmen have to dictatorship. 
I doubt if it would necessarily interfere with anyone being a 
Christian. Did Mr. Lloyd find it more difficult during the War 
period ? I do not see why it should have been. All govern- 
ments lead the people in war from time to time, or claim the 
right to—not dictators only. I gather that in Germany there 
are multitudes of Catholics and Protestants who do not find 
any inconvenience in being also supporters of Hitler. I think 


_the saying of Dr. Johnson on Determinism might be applied 


to Dictatorship : Every reason is for it and every (British and 
Fascist) instinet against it.—Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C.1. Herspert A. TRESIDDER, 


WIMBLEDON 
[To the Editor of Tur Sreecrator.] 

Srr,—The article by Mr. Frederic Prokosch, in your issue of 
July 3rd, is a surprising performance. Sandwiched in between 
the maunderings of an imaginary old lady and a _ good- 
humoured appreciation of the play in the early stages of 
the Championship Meeting, are a number of insinuations and 
suggestions which seem to be the product of a diseased 
imagination. Wimbledon, it appears, ‘ is no longer innocent ” : 
it is ‘“* commercialised ” : spectators ‘‘ do not watch for the 
pleasure of seeing a ball hit cleanly and astutely ” : there is a 
‘**mercenary gleam”: among the players there are infinite 
variations of caste and ambition and more sinister differentia- 
tions: there is disillusionment in, the life of a champion, and 
his subsequent years are ‘* bleak.” All this, so far as it is 
intelligible at all, is sheer nonsense. 

With regard to the spectators, the one difficulty is to 
restrain them from applauding a brilliant stroke until the end 
of the rally. When a player, behind in the score, begins to 
pull up, he is cheered to the echo ; at a critical stage in a match 
the tension is almost painful. The crowd is a thoroughly 
sporting one. 


. 


To the players the game is the whole thing, as it always has 
been. They know, of course, that the game of a first-class 
player is a young man’s game, that it is great fun while it 
lasts, but that there are more important things in life than 
lawn tennis. The parade at the Jubilee Championship, in 
1926, was not one of disillusioned persons with sinister differ- 
entiations—-to their numerous friends: the idea of their 
lives, full, prosperous and happy, being ** bleak ’’ would have 
been simply ridiculous. 

The position today is the same. I daresay there are excep- 
tions ; some young men’s heads are easily turned. If Vines 
made the remark quoted by your contributor, it is not the 
only foolish remark which has been attributed to him. We 
might well have been spared the’ cheap sneers about the 
private morality of players, and the embarrassments of the 
amateur’s finances.—Yours, &c., 

HeRBERT WILBERFORCE. 

79 Cadogan Gardens, S.W.3. 


HAGGIS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I see that a Turk who visited the Display of Scottish 
Foodstuffs now being given at British Industries House 
in London claimed that the haggis came from his country. 
All Seots will be glad to learn that so terrible a heresy has 
been promptly quashed. 

But while haggis is native to Scotland in origin and material, 
I should like to point out that, during my wanderings in 
Europe, I have found it honoured and sung a long way from 
home. Once I was dining in a beer garden in Remshied, 
Germany, when to my surprise a German family sitting nearby 
was served with haggis. There was no doubt of it; there 
was the familiar paunch stuffed with its famous mixture of 
liver, onions, oatmeal and spices. A group of students, on 
seeing the dish, broke into an impromptu chorus of praise. 
Quite plainly its virtues were no novelty at Herr Lembke’s 
schottische menage. 

The haggis, since its introduction to Paris by a Scottish 
society fifty years ago, has been served in many leading 
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hotels there. I have helped to pipe it in and, such honour is 
paid it, that the Chef and Maitre d’hétel frequently take 
their place in the solemn procession. 

I remember a St. Andrew’s night in Warsaw when the 
haggis was such a success that a trans-European ’*phone 
message was sent for a further supply. That night I was 
awakened by the chef who begged of me to give him the 
recipe. Had I been foolish enough to attempt it, Warsaw 
would now be denied the rich flavour of the real native. 

In Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, exiled 
Scots have introduced the haggis to the town, but as far 
away as Budapest at an ambassadorial banquet I have 
piped in the haggis and seen foreign statesmen and diplomats 
rise in deference to the gastronomic symbol of Scotland. 

Incidentally, a district in Edinburgh where two well-known 
haggis factories stand is known as Haggiston.— Yours faithfully, 

J. M. MacDonaLp MurRAY 


52 Priory Road, S.W. 8. (Pipe-Major). 


WHO WROTE THE MAHATMA LETTERS? 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Sir,—With the advance of scientific knowledge, especially 
in the realms of psychology, the grounds on which Madame 
Blavatsky could be characterised as a fraud or a charlatan 
are becoming fewer and fewer. Those who oppose what 
she stood for are, therefore, hard put to it to find means 
for undermining the progressive influence of her writings. 


The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett, published thirteen 
years ago, has’ also had a large sale and has reached the 
sixth impression of the second edition. From the early days 
of the theosophical movement there have been speculation 
and controversy about the letters received by various persons 
said to have been dictated, inspired or written by various 
“ Masters.” Here, then, is an opportunity for another 
“attack,” as Madame Blavatsky was the instrument through 
whom some of these letters were sent to Mr. Sinnett. 


An elaborate thesis by the brothers H. E. and W. L. Hare 
on the subject has been published recently and: is described 
as “the first thorough examination of the communications 
alleged to have been received by the late A. P. Sinnett from 
the Tibetan (sic) Mahatmas.” It is evidently the opinion 
of Messrs. Hare that neither Mr. Sinnett nor any of his 
colleagues in India or other countries made a_ thorough 
examination of these letters, or had ever met their authors ; 
for in Who Wrote the Mahatma Letters ? there is no ** thorough 
examination ”.of the published statements that the writers 
of the Letters were known and seen by others than Madame 
Blavatsky, notably Colonel Olcott, Damodar Mavalankar, 
Babajee and W. T. Brown. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that at the time 
most of these letters were written Madame Blavatsky was 
busily engaged in theosophical work and was constantly 
surrounded in the close quarters of an Indian bungalow by 
visitors—sceptics as well as friends—at all hours. It is to 
be. presumed that the individuals who then investigated 
this problem at first hand were as capable intellectually 
as any who have attempted to solve it during the last 
fifty years. 

The personalities concerned and the circumstances involved 
at the time are much too complex to be explained by the 
superficial methods of Messrs. Hare. There is nothing in 
their book to indicate that the authors comprehend either 
the philosophy expounded by Madame Blavatsky or what 
is denoted by the scientific’ term ‘ precipitation’ as used 
in physics and in psycho-physics, and they deal with it 
mainly on analytical and dialectical lines, seeking to prove 
that Madame Blavatsky wrote all the letters. 

In the manner of the old-time Schoolmen they lift sentences 
from their context in the ‘“ Letters” and in Madame 
Blavatsky’s writings to suit their argument, and omit 
passages that tell against it. Consequently the book is full 
of contradictions by which the issue is confused. For 
example, on page 275 they state that ‘‘ whether or not there 
are such orders of beings (Mahatmas) it has not been our 
purpose to enquire,” although “ we find that whoever wrote 
the ‘Mahatma Letters’ the Mahatmas did not” (page 18). 
But later on, referring to ‘ fictional Mahatmas,” they write, 
“their end cannot be tragical, for their career was a sort 








a 





of comedy, and to be found out was their proper fate 
sufficient punishment ” (page 296). 

To destroy such “illusions” appears to have been the 
object of the book, but Madame Blavatsky’s explanation at 
evolution as including mental and spiritual development hy 
been so widely accepted by now that the futility Of the 
authors’ laborious efforts seems a foregone conclusion, 

Evolution and change proceed by interaction—the highe 
involved species and types stimulating the latent power at 
the lower types. It is not for the lower to dictate the mody 
operandi, nor to describe or define what is still unregy, 
nised by it. ” 

The misuse of “ Masters’? names by mediums and hay 
officials of the Theosophical Society does not invalidat, 
Madame Blavatsky’s position. In every age the ideas y 
reformers have ‘been. distorted, even by their so-calkj 
followers.—Yours faithfully, 


and 
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Iona Davey, 
Hon. Secretary, 





The Blavatsky Association, 
26 Bedford Gardens; London, W. 8. 
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of the ‘ 

S. R. DAS parative 

[To the Editor of Tur SPEcTATorR., cannot 

Sir,—In his tenth article on ‘ India Revisited,” }j, this co 
Yeats-Brown mentions C. R. Das, and has described th — the tw 
Doon School at Dehra Dun. He attributes its inspiration j) §) Americ 
“the late C. R. Das.” ~ This is inaccurate and should ) fF the gre 
S. R. Das, who was a brother of the late C. R. Das. > news th 
Mr. S. R. Das was essentially a Liberal politician anj F and the 
believed in the so-called traditions of a public school. 1) have s¢ 
C. R. Das, one of the most influential Congress leaders, tou — Greeley 
his own words : “* Public school traditions were a sham anda f_ bite the 





> normal 
trousers 


humbug.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
D. V. TAUMANKaR, 






































Staple House, 51/52 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 5 Fort 
q the che 
A PEOPLE’S FRONT | most fa 
[To the Editor of Tum Srecrator.] | bergh | 

Sr,—The situation at home and abroad makes it imperatie | “"" 
that progressive opinion should make itself felt in the condut | ?*"'Y 
of national policy. 5 how 
A representative group has been formed to discuss thf ™" 
possibility of a People’s Front in Britain. The purpose od FY * 
such an organisation would not be to contest parliamentary PF Amerk 
seats ; nor would anyone be required to forfeit party loyaltie, forgot 
The purpose would be to mobilise wide-scale support (inclusive FE night ¢ 
of all progressives from the left to the right) for a policy basel and O1 
on the following principles : p alarm 
1. A courageous lead in foreign affairs and honourable & full of 
support of all the League obligations by Great Britain iF and e\ 
essential for the preservation of world peace. 7 ballad. 
2. That the elimination of poverty, underfeeding af *™ ] 
underhousing is well within the capacity of our existiy F mean 
national resources. The immediate task is to formulate sf Ur of 
Charter of concrete, immediate demands in both spheres F Mr. G 
(eschewing ultimate objectives and political philosophies) P 4ee 
for which a mass support should be obtainable. 4 for he 
Would any readers of The Spectator, willing to be associate F ae 
with this group, communicate with us and include thet fF ellin 
suggestions ? J. V. DELAHAYE, wis 
37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Secretary: J Pg 

j Empe 

THE POLICY OF THE OPPOSITION fF of th 

; [To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.|] > Gener 
Sir,—I wish to correct an error in the second paragraph of F army, 
“The week in Parliament,” in your issue of July 10th, when fF leader 
you state that “the Opposition are beginning to realise the Bis tres 
seriousness of the international situation.” It is precisely Ogre 
because the two Opposition parties months ago realised the f “ infir 
serious international situation which would ensue if Italyf sprun 
were allowed to succeed in her aggression that they urged that 
the Government to stand firm by their obligations under the fF or th 
League, and it is precisely the failure of the Government ©F yy, 
uphold the victim of that aggression that has brought on the beak 
‘*more important issues’ which you say are now at stake iq | 
The two questions are interrelated, and the second is the® j..4;, 
outcome of the first.—Yours faithfully, aes 
FLORENCE BROOKS. a 






Villa Sant? Antonio, Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 
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1d late 
Here we have a series of celebrated “stories” as they 
first “ broke ” on the American reader, from the Boston tea- 


O-call rty and the shot heard round the world at Concord to the 
sinking of the ‘ Titanic ’ and the shot heard round the world at 
tary, Serajevo. 


The story told in Mr. Greene’s extracts is the extension 

of the content of printed news, until today there is com- 
: paratively little that can be whispered in America that 
‘cannot be printed; while, as casual readers of Time in 


* Be this country learn, there is still a big difference between 
ed thf the two forms of news in this country. The greatest 
tion)! American newspaper (not the one that proclaims itself 
uld [the greatest in the world) boasts that it contains ‘all the 


" news that’s fit to print,”’ but fitness is moral not intellectual, 


n anj and there is much even in the New York Times that would 
1. yf have seemed hardly worth printing io Franklin or even to 
tow fe Greeley or Dana, for it is no longer true that the man must 
anda} bite the @&»g to make news ; the treatment can make the most 
4 normal nip at the most obscure leg news, even if the leg is in 

TAR, 4 trousers instead of in sheer silk hosiery. 
_ For the English reader this Look has, of course, some of 
© the charm of the unknown. The mystery of Charley Ross, 
. most famous of American kidnapped children before the Lind- 
a bergh baby, is nothing here, but it is still alive in America 
rative 3 where it has been a recurrent Tichborne case, lasting over 
ndut — neatly three generations, though Charley Ross, if alive, is 
now sixty-six. Other names, like those of Susan B. Anthony, 
s the mean little in Europe, where even Carry Nation’s fame is 
ise of | BOW very dim, while other extracts deal with episodes in 
ntary | American history that the British mind has successfully 
sltie, | forgotten. When the British moved out of Boston on the 
lusiye & Bight of April the 18th, we learn from the Massachusetts Spy 
based @ ("d Oracle of Liberty that “expresses set off immediately to 
' alarm the country.” To Americans this simple statement is 
rable full of meaning, for ‘* expresses’ here mean Paul Revere, 
jin» } and every American child has learned Longfellow’s admirable 
_ ballad, but as long as American history is so little studied as it 
anj{ ‘8 in England, there will be sections of this book with less 
sting meaning to the educated reader than the latest news from 
tea — tof the Chaldees. It must not be thought, however, that 
ners | Mr. Greene has allowed his patriotism to run away with him. 
hies) Fe Indeed, he leans over backwards as the New Englanders say, 
_ for he gives no account of the way in which the news of the 
atel § Battle of New Orleans was received when the veterans of 
their 4 Wellington, under Wellington’s brother-in-law, were destroyed 


| with ridiculous ease by an army of backwoodsmen, and a 
y — backwoods jack-of-all-trades did what had proved too much 

| for Massena and Marmont and was to be too much for the 

' Emperor, taught a British army when it was beaten. Instead 

_ of the glory of General Jackson we have the disgrace of 

- General Winder and the burning of Washington by the British 
h of F army, an event which allows Mr. Greene to quote from a 
when F leader of The Times (London) in which poor, mild Mr. Madison 
the & is treated as practically the equal in turpitude of the Corsican 
ely F Ogre himself, if indeed he was not worse, as his guilt was 
the “infinitely aggravated by the very circumstances that he was 
taly © sprung of English blood.” (The style of the leader is so elegant 
gel> that it is not clear whether the villainy was Mr. Madison’s 
the or that of the whole American people.) 


- » The Civil War gives Mr. Greene a fine chance. Out of it 
ke he takes three episodes, the fight between the ‘ Monitor’ 
the ' and the ‘ Merrimac,’ the surrender of Lee and the assass- 


| ination of Lincoln. The account of the pursuit of Lee from 





The News of Yesterday. 
10s. 6d.) 


America Goes to Press. By 


Lawrence Greene. (Harrap. 


News into America 


By D. W. BROGAN 


Petersburg to Appomattox is first-rate; the impression of 
running down some formidable fugitive is brilliantly conveyed 
and the suspense is real, even though we know how the 
chase ended, with Sherman marching with all speed to cut 
off the retreat and Lee pressing forward to drive through 
the great cavalryman’s screen of horse—and then the shatter- 
ing disillusionment. ‘The musketry of the Fifth corps, 
joining with the carbines of the cavalry in a hoarse and savage 
reply that sent his men back like horses on their haunches, 
told him, at last, that ‘all was over and done.’” So they 
wrote in that newspaper whose death American newspapermen 
most lament, the New York World. Equally effective is the 
series of telegrams, contradictory, overwhelmed, that poured in 
from Washington with the news that the President had been 
shot, poured in and were printed as they came, while the 
pursuit of John Wilkes Booth and his real or supposed accom- 
plices was on, when Dr. Mudd (since rehabilitated by the 
movies) was doing his duty or betraying his country according 
to taste, and when the dying Booth, like Robespierre, knew 
in his mental and physical agony that his service to his cause 
was to be, to the world, a crime. But surely Mr. Greene's 
editorial discretion has gone wrong in including the naval 
fight and omitting the firing on Fort Sumter? It is not 
merely that the American Civil War began and ended with a 
simple symbolic event, the firing on the flag and the murder 
of the President, but the news of Sumter, not the action in 
itself, was the great event. Had there been no newspapers, 
no telegraphs, would there have been that sudden uprising 
of the North ? 

As Mr. Greene gets into modern times his selections have a 
less grave accent. With Miss Nellie Bly who went round the 
world in less than eighty days to the congratulations of M. 
Jules Verne and the glory of the World we are in the modern 
age ; we remember the hectic twenties, when Broadway was 
made impassible every other day by young women who had 
swum the channel and/or flown the Atlantic, the day of the 
flag-pole sitters, walkathon winners, all the pride, pomp and 
circumstance of ballyhoo. Perhaps Nellie Bly, ancestress of 
the sob-sisters, was too primitive a specimen of a type since 
grown monstrous to be worthy of more than historical interest, 
and the rescue of Senorita Cisneros from Spanish dungeons by 
Mr. Hearst, with its combination of patriotism and sex, might 
have been given pride of place. But there is another beginning 
illustrated here in the account of the murder of Stanford White 
by Harry Thaw, not merely because it was one of the first 
modern causes célébres of the Hauptmann type, but because of 
one item in the life-story of Mrs. Thaw. She alone remained 
in White’s touring car when his conversation took a turn that 
forced three other girls in the car to get out and walk home ! 
One other historical phenomenon startled one reader, the 
allusion in the Los Angeles Times’ account of the San Francisco 
earthquake (your pardon’s begged, the fire) to the latter 
stricken city as ‘ the chief city of the West.” Mr. Greene ends 
with 1914, with a consoling reflection of the New York Sun that 
the ‘‘ disappearance from the scene [of Franz Ferdinand] is 
calculated to diminish the tenseness of the situation and to 
make for peace both within and without the dual empire.” 
A second volume of this kind should have some facsimiles 
of front pages, but the compiler’s first difficulty will b: 
choice, for we are now far from the spirit of the prospectus 
of the first American newspapers (1690) which proposed 
to appear “once a moneth (or if any Glut of Occur- 
rences happen oftener).”” Waiting till there was news to 
make a story! The true spirit of modern journalism is to 
make two stories grow where none grew before. The develop- 
ment of this spirit of enterprise is well illustrated here. 
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A Pacific Programme 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


So many books on international affairs are little more than 
a compound of gossip, clichés and half-truths that one really 
gets tired of reading them. Mr, Francis Williams’ book is a 
highly refreshing exception. He yields to nobody in his hatred 
of war: ‘“ War,” he remarks, “ stripped of its verbiage, 
is murder.” And he points this statement with some figures 
of the profits now being made in the City out of armament 
shares. But he is free from the sort of mystical optimism 
that blinds some pacifists, and also some supporters of the 
League, to patent but unpleasant facts. He has no illusions 
about what is really going on in Europe; but at the same 
time he has not taken refuge, like some of our elder statesmen, 
in a cynical indifference to it. 

He starts his book with a survey of the “ enemies of peace ” 
—Germany, Italy and Japan. He so calls them ; for though 
“we may believe that the peoples of Germany, of Italy 
and Japan want peace, we cannot by any means be sure, so 
sure that the present rulers of these countries do.” Hitler 
he regards as a “ shrewd fanatic.” Mr. Williams estimates 
the sum spent on armaments by the Nazis up to June, 1936, 
taken at the current official exchange value of the Reichsmark, 
at near £2,300,000,000 ; and he is probably not far wrong. 
The same results could perhaps have been obtained in Great 
Britain, so far as can be estimated, by spending between 
£1,500,000,000 and £1,750,009,000. He argues, again with 
reason, that the increasing economic troubles of the Nazi régime 
will make war more, not less, likely. A diversion from internal 
distress wiil be necessary, as Mussolini found. And he points 
oul that though some of Germany's claims are valid and capable 
of solution by “ peaceful change,” the more important can 
only be satisfied by war. Signor Mussolini, he believes, might 
be more easily managed : for his ambitions are mainly extra- 
European : 

“ He is understood to dislike the German dictator with all the 


passionate fury of one Prima Donna for another; but at the 
moment he probably hates Great Britain even more.” 


Plan for Peace. By Francis Williams. 


Mr. Williams’ account of the political and economic situation 
in Japan is partiewarly illuminating. Political murder, he 
remarks : 

“In combination with a famiiy morality of the strictest, a 
financial conception of the most expert, and a remarkable skill 
in industrial technology, has produced the modern Japan,” 
whose 
“insurgent demands for expansion may well prove in the long 
run of infinitely more moment to the peace of the world than 
those of the, by Japanese standards, somewhat amateur terrorists 
of Europe.” 

Mr. Williams then describes the extreme inequalities of 
the class structure of Japan; and tells how her affairs are 
dominated by the two rival financial and industrial families 
of Mitsui and Mitsubishi which (observing a family morality 
of the strictest) have long waged a war of titans in which the 
institution and the abandonment of the gold standard, the 
conquest of Northern China, the overthrow of Ministries 
and disappearance of Ministers, have been but occasional 
incidents. He shows how the Manchurian adventure has 
involved Japan, that capitalists’ paradise, in a colossal Budget 
deficit : 

“Warnings that..wighout :a ‘reduction in expenditure Japan 
could not long escape @mancial bankruptcy have been made by 
some politi¢al leaders, but, except that those making them have 
been murdered, have had no practical consequence.” 

What is to be done with the enemies of peace, ruthless and 
fanatical as they have shown themselves to be? Mr. 
Williams, who has the deepest sympathy and respect for the 
extreme pacifists, thinks, nevertheless, that it is only by 
renouncing pacifism that we can now avoid war. He would 
consequently advance on two fronts. On the one hand he 
would try to make it absolutely clear that armed aggression 
would meet overwhelming collective armed resistance ; and 
for this purpose he would attempt to rebuild the League, 
and so make use of the semi-religious loyalty which its name 
already commands. On the other hand, he would propose a 
general settlement, meeting what he regards as the resistance 
of valid economic griévances .in_ the dissatisfied powers’ 
case. 

Mr. Williams realises that the chic? remedy fer the economic 
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troubles of Germany, Italy and Japan is for those count 
to get rid of their Fascist-militarist governments, But 
thinks there are a few things that the peaceful Nations ¢ 
do. Perhaps he exaggerates them slightly, but that is a ma 
of opinion. He proposes that there should be no transfey 
Colonial or Mandated territory, but that Great Britain gy, 
announce her readiness to put ali her colonies unde y 
Mandate system, thus guaranteemg them the Open Dog 
and that she should invite other countries to do the gy 
Mr. Williams would ot the same time set up a Coloniaj 
Authority under the League to supervise internationally 
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development of Colonial territories ; organise a_ progres) 
reduction of inter-imperial tangles, accompanied by f we adi 
invitation to all nations to join the British low-tariff qq! pay be J 
and press for a modification of immigration laws throught” statis 
the world. . verythin 
Such, in oufline is Mr. Williams’ plan for peace, i" — vs 
thinks that if all the nations accept it, or something like i upse shov 
now, there is still time to avert war. And unquestionablyj - wad 
there is any policy which can now avert war, it is of the kinj canes 
Mr. Williams suggests. Dovctas Jay, *s het 
It is a 
, ae F applied 1 
The Misuse of Marks te rl 
The Marks of Examiners. By Sir Philip Hartog, I. C. Rhojy oot 
and Cyril Burt. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) if only : 
: Burt ask 
NUMERICAL marking is a necessary evil: it simplifies the “Could 
work of recruiting-sergeants, business-men,. Civil  Seryigiie 4 basis * 
Commissioners, and all who have to select human bei which is @ 
-apable of performing specifie mechanical tasks. It is therefog pol 
desirable that it should be as efficient as possible, within iB an object 
proper limits, and that these limits should be clearly recognised, J ution 


| presum 


The International Institute Examinations Enquiry Committe, th tho 
9 Wi 


thanks to a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, has bee 


able to make a long series of tests of examiners and exanin & God 
tions, and they have shown clearly that the marks given | of disen 
whether in written examinations or in interviews, anf if the | 
thoroughly unreliable. A candidate given a mark of distinetin JE “lement 
by one examiner may be failed by another, and an examine f {ote °! 
may give widely differing marks on re-marking the same pape fp 'Y ® § 
after an interval. The latest publication of the Committe & 2 dil 
covers the same ground as the Kvamination of Examinations analyse 
which appeared last year. It repeats and reinforces th J % ®"Y 
arguments of that pamphlet, and it contains a reply to som & perfect 
of the criticisms which ‘were urged against it. Detailed JB ™tak 
accounts of the conditions and results of the experiments JB ""S 
are given: they appear to have been remarkably thorough & But if 
Thus, many of the sets of papers were marked by as many a robots 
fifteen examiners, and both candidates and examiners worked & markir 
as far as possible under normal conditions. The examine & the Th 
were fully qualified men, paid at the usual rates, and al B® P* 
candidates who underwent special examinations were offered [JB ™"! 
some strong inducement to do their best work. hold 
The book is concerned solely with discrepancies of marking; & - 
it is not concerned with the fact that one paper may bea sy 
better test of (say) chemical knowledge than another, nor isit i 
concerned with the variations in the work done by a candidate baer 
on different days. Apart from persenal influences and differing 
conceptions of the purpose of the examinations, the dis 
crepancies of two examiners may be due, as Professor Burt 
shows in an appendix, to differing standards of severity 
(i.c., the average mark given by the two men may not be Vital 


the same), or to differing spacing of the marks about this & ( 
average (i.e., the standard deviation and the curve of distribution 


may not be the same). These influences are fairly easily detected & prs 
and put right; and every examiner and examining body tite 
should learn to cope with them tind 

Professor Burt has a gay time expounding as much, and F who 
rather more, of the theory of statistics as might be useful: B cont, 
the probable error due to rough-and-ready methods of & the | 
correction will, in all practical cases, be less than the ertot & writ, 
due to uncontrollable causes. Professor Burt is at his happiest B pict; 
in his mathematical analysis of the random errors of examines J gecy 


(including those which he ascribes to. unconscious prejudices). M 
He outlines a method for finding the ‘* weight ’ or coeflicient 








$0 ¢ 
of reliability of each examiner in a set of six (with a smallet Boye; 
group, the large probable error would make the method he | 
useless). Thus it seems that every candidate for the post of “Ty 
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sminer should be compared with not less than five or six 
het examiners SO that his ** weight ” may be calculated ; 
but before embarking on this tiresome and expensive course, 
might be worth while for the employers to employ someone 
» work out the relative re weights ” of a set of examiners 
overal times, basing their calculations on three or four 
sifferent sets of papers, to see whether an examiner's “ weight ” 
smains constant. Professor Burt has left this undone, and 
6 doubt'a heavy crop of Ph.D.’s is waiting. 

Of course, an examiner may be a good scholar although 
i. “ weight ” is small, and he may. be a good examiner, too, 
f we admit that some of the “unconscious prejudices ” 
ray be justified by the subsequent career of the candidates. 
e statistical method is valid only on the assumption that 
verything can be marked and numbered : to admit intuitions 
‘hich can only be verified by subsequent events would 





— I hipset the whole giddy pyramid. The widest discrepancies 
ne like he shown in the test of the Civil Service type of interview. 
tonably The candidate who headed the list given by one panel of 
the i examiners was more than half-way down the list given by 
S Jay, Hine other, and vice-versa. 


It is a pity that the tests do not appear to have been 
F applied to “examinations *” in painting, poetry or music: 
‘he results might have alarmed even the Committee and 
shaken their confidence that everything can be said in numbers 


*. Rhody if only you juggle long enough. In a footnote, Professor 
Burt asks : 
ifies th “(Could Bacon’s Essays be compared with Macaulay's, on such 
Servig fie a basis? Are not mental elements simply aspects of something 
being which is alive and growing, fragments that are integrated organically 
heref into a pattern which can nes el ae treated as the sum of the sepepete 
Cot He parts? To my mind such questions form a warning rather than 
thin it Me an objection: by the choice of some more complex mathematical 
Ognised, ; iunetion and the use of imaginary quantities, we could in theory, 
mite, ee! Presume, deal with the problems of psychology as accurately as 
"® with those of any other concrete science. 

aS been ; 
caming. God bless us! The hardest problem of criticism is that 
given, of disentangling the *‘ elements ” in a piece of writing, and 
s, an fe if the writing is of any importance at. all it always has 
inctiy | clements which were never known before and which there- 
aming | fore cannot be made known, either in quantity or quality, 
> paper fe by an act of comparison. You can only mark things which 
mitte |e ate dilutions of things already known to you and already 
ition; @ analysed: but every personality is as diflicult to criticise 
es the as-any poem. What. is the standard of comparison, the 
some fe perfect candidate ? If it is a person who never makes a 
tail] | mistake in arithmetic, never misses the target, or never 
menty | {towns at a customer, all well and good: marking is possible. 
‘ough, ff But if education is intended to produce men, and not merely 
ny  @ “bots for finance and industry, the problem is not so easy, 
orkel Me Marking (even with the aid of Complex Variables or, say, 
nines @ the Theory of Groups) may not be possible, and it is certainly 
d all | vot practicable. There is a real danger that a more efficient 
fered | watking system will merely serve to strengthen the strangle- 


hold of examinations on our schools. Let the business-men 
and their professors of industrial psychology run_ their 


ro examinations as efficiently and as mechanically as they like ; 

isit but if good taste, good manners and good morals have any 

date place in education, the less talk about marks the better. 

ring MicyarEL ROBERTS. 

dis- 

Burt ° 

rit Seeking Peace 

fs Vital Peace : A Study of Risks. By Henry Wickham Steed. 

oe (Constable. 10s.) 

ted Tuts book is, Mr. Wickham Steed tells us, the fruit of twenty 

ody years’ thought, and may perhaps be called his political 
testament. It is a series of veflexions rather than a systematic 

a treatise, and presents unusual difficulty to the reviewer 

: who wishes to give the prospective reader a clear idea of its 

of content and purport. About half the book—to be exact, 

Pi the first four chapters and the last two—is devoted to the 

ot writer's philosophy of peace. The remainder contains a 

a historical review of certain episodes in the “ quest of 

s) security *’ during the past twenty years. 

i Mr. Steed courageously faces the problem, which pacifists 

a 80 often ignore, of the attractiveness of war. ‘ We went 

od over the parapet at five o’clock, and I was not hit till nine,” 

of he quotes from an American soldier wounded in the War. 


“They were the greatest four hours of my life.’ Still more 


significantly, an English public school Loy said to him two 
or three years ago: “If war can be got rid of, will life be 
worth living in a world of peace?” And the Headmaster 
afterwards assured him that boys of the present generation 
“look upon those of their elders who fought in the Great 
War as having been lucky to have had a hand in it.” I 
should hesitate to regard this school as typical.’ But there 
is enough evidence to show that, even in a country where 
all apparent incentive ‘to war is utterly Jacking, the 
glorification of war still persists as a deep-seated impulse in 
human nature. 

We shall, Mr. Steed thinks, never overcome this mentality 
as long as we continue to treat peace as mere absence of 
war. Peace must be conceived as something positive, not 
negative. Some years ago, an Oxford theologian thought 
that religion could be made more attractive to the rising 
generation by speaking of it as an “adventure.” In the 
same spirit, Mr. Steed assured the schoolboys referred to 
that “the task of building up, or creating, active peace in a 
world beyond war can hardly fail to be a thrilling adventure.” 
I confess to some curiosity to know what meaning the boys 
attached to “active peace in a world beyond war.” Mr. 
Steed quotes with approval the dictum of a well-known 
American publicist that the Kellogg Pact, as a means of 
preventing war, is equivalent to * incantation as a method 
of curing disease.” The criticism seems to me to apply 
with almost equal force to Mr. Steed’s own policy of exorcizing 
the demon of war by hailing peace as ** active ” and ** creative” 
and ‘ vital.” Nor am I sure whether the assumption that 
peace fails to attract because it is treated as a negative con- 
ception is justified by the ascertained facts about human 
nature. Men were far more passionately excited over liberty 
when it was presented to them in the negative form of 
opposition to tyranny than they have been since it became 
a positive possession to be defended. 

Mr. Steed treads on firmer ground when he maintains 
that the real advance which we have made in the last twenty 
vears in our attitude to war is the conception of * non- 
neutrality.” (It is odd that he has, after all, fallen back 
on a negative definition.) He follows Sir Alfred Zimmern’s 
recent book in emphasising the importance of Lord Parker's 
House of Lords speech in March, 1918, and Mr. Elihu Root’s 
letter to Colonel House in August of the same year, in which 
the doctrine that any war is a matter of concern to the whole 
world community was first clearly enunciated. But what 
of the application of the doctrine, which has been embodied 
in Article XI of the Covenant? Does it imply collective 
security in the full sense, 7.e., that everybody must fight 
in everybody else’s war? Mr. Steed thinks not. “It is 
no part of the doctrine of non-neutrality that every State 
should rush into every local fray to defeat the aggressor.” 
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But what is a “local fray’? A war in Abyssinia is a local 
fray for France, a war in Czechoslovakia or Bulgaria a local 
fray for Great Britain, and a war in Manchuria a local fray 


for both. The problem is even now clamouring loudly for 
solution. 


to drink or spend the exhaustion of it away. Soon the» 
comer was as pleased with the latest X-ray photograph gf, 
damaged lungs as the oldest hands ; might, like Aust. 
Joe, be elaborately planning self-mutilation in a Conca 
mine accident to get his compensation sooner ; would a 
be getting the natives who worked with him to steal or day, 
tools, and otherwise get their own back on the compan, 
Mr. Nesbitt has no illusions about the oppressed, but Whe 


The historical part of Mr. Steed’s book is largely devoted 
to episodes quorum pars magna fuit, and does not aim at 
completeness. This no doubt accounts for the fact that 
the origin of the Locarno Treaty is traced back only as far he worked as an engineer beside them in the galleries, oby 
as Stresemann’s memorandum of February, 1925, and ing their curious and almost tribal customs, he could not jg 
attributed to the Geneva Protocol. The proposal was, in be moved by the power to make a fantastic choice and liye; 
fact, more than two years older than that, and was first Which human beings have. They were trapped. If tig 
put forward by the German Government, when the Ruhr — rebelled their final appeal would be only to the * industrialigg 
invasion was imminent, as a means of securing British assist- justice ” of the owners, who had the machine-guns on’ thy 
ance against French aggression. A few passages elsewhere Side. See, for this, the simple account of Mr. Nesbitt’s egy 
are also rather out of focus. Mr. Steed quotes once more  Tiences in the Rand strikes. 
the famous passage from the letter to the ex-Crown Prince 
in which Stresemann explained that, until Germany was 
free from foreign occupation, her policy must be “to use 
finesse and dodge big decisions.” I fear that, if the private 
correspondence and memoranda of British and French 
ministers, or the deliberations of the British and French 
Cabinets, are ever given to the world, Mr. Steed will be 
shocked to discover in them the same cautious balancing 
of interests, the same mental reservations, and the same 
incongruity with the high-mindedness of their public utter- 
ances, which he so readily accepts as proof of the unreliability 
of Stresemann’s policy. 


The Rand was no garden party, but I must not give thy 


impression that Gold Fever is a collection of tendentioy 
horrors. 


It is dispassionate in its account of the humo, 
and brutalities, and is full of living people who have ty 
fundamental original human innocence as well as their heay 
dose of original sin. Mr. Nesbitt can describe the plunge of; 
lift full of men to drown en bloc in a flooded shaft or an eightes, 
hour imprisonment in the galleries, but he can also deseriy 
with an equal quiet effectiveness the delight of quiet Sunday 
ona nearby farm, the farce of the German’s alarm clock. Ayj 
there are such notes as the following, which show his closeneg 
E. H. Carr. to the common business of living an uncommon life. A pump 

is submerged in flood water, and work has to be done to get i 


The Struggle for Life ny 


“When, after several days, it shows its head again above tly 

he . water, one has a feeling almost of affection for it, as for a long log 

Gold Fever. By L. M. Nesbitt. friend. Miners passing near it will nod their heads towands i 

and pass an appreciative remark to their companions. Machiney 

working on in difficult conditions is always remembered in th: 
underground world... .”” 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir would be tempting to make the comparison between the 
careers of T. E. Lawrence and L. M. Nesbitt, who both came 
recently to the almost characteristic modern death ; death by 
accident. When these technicians, the expert servants of the 
very rich, typical in their different ways of the brains of the 
modern world, decided in their maturity to write down the 
experiences of a full life, it was with a thinly veiled contempt 
for their masters and with a deep but not deceived admiration 
for the masses of common men with whom they had worked. 
In both writers there is stoicism and disillusion. Between 
their lines is always the dry, ironical implication, so peculiarly x , 

of our time: that justice, humanity and human values are ia The Father of English Musick” 
terms which merely bore the powerful man in Big Business : J . 
or politics. The luck of their brains enabled them to observe Wilttem Byrd. By E. H. 
the system with a free-lance’s freedom from sentimental _ 

prejudice ; the high degree of success they had in their profes- It is clear that, as Canon Fellowes is now satisfied, Byrd ha 
sions made more damaging the pessimism of their respective come into his own—at least in the opinion of those qualified 
records. short a time ago as the tercentenary, in 192, 
a name to most, even of the musically-minded. 
His revived fame has gone a long way since then ; and in the 
In the account of his Abyssinian journey and — PTOcess of making his work known, Canon Fellowes has bome 
in the book on his survey for a Venezuelan oil company, one ® Chief part. In 1928, he published a brief monograph; 
saw a courageous traveller and a stoical and resourceful "> ceihoon aap mee, er pene ae a 
worker. There was a firm and simple humanity wedded to a researches into Byrd 8 life and works, both by himeclt as 
remarkable ability to see the significance as well as the pecu- others, Canon Fellowes has produced a book which is likely 
liarity of the lives of the strange people, white and native, whom a fomy tobe dehanive. Seacihte, larned, Tay ae 
he worked among. His account of the Rand goes deeper; it 'S # book to be grateful for. 
is, among other things, a clear and thorough exposition of It still remains true that little enough is known of Byrd’ 
what the life of the gold miner was in his youth, not so very life. He was born about 15438, but where, and of whom, We 
long ago; and, as Mr, Nesbitt points out, if the miner's lot 40 not know. He was probably one of the children of the 
has been improved since, it was not because anyone thought it Chapel Royal,.since Anthony Wood tells us he was ~ bred 
necessary to bother about a miner's lot, especially if he werea UP under Tallis.” In 1563 he became organist of Lincoln 
black man, but in the interests of efficiency and the ever more Cathedral, and, ten years later, organist of the Chapel Royal 
difficult business of making profits. For the same reasons the long with his master, Tallis, forty years his senior. 
owners took over the job of supplying the miner with brandy 
and whisky. Having half killed him with the appalling work 
which was officially reckoned to reduce a man’s life, when he 


L. M. Nesbitt was never a spectator, but he had a gift for 
seeing the strangeness, the fullness of tragedy. comedy and 
futility in his own work and that of others. His book isa 
model statement of a contemporary theme ; and his death i 
a blow to the sparse literature of this kind. 


V. S. Pritcuett, 


Fellowes. (Oxford University Pres 


to judge. As 
Mr. William Plomer, in one of his orderly and acute introduc- Byrd was but 


tions, says that Gold Fever is the most tragic of L. M. Nesbitt’s 
books. It is. 


In spite 
of a lifetime spent in the service of the Anglican Church, 
Byrd was a convinced, a devout, Catholic. It made no 
difference to his professional prospects : his career was long, 
started in the mines, to a term of eight years, they made him Prosperous and singularly fortunate. From the age of 
pay through the nose for the privilege of drowning his misery thirty he was famous. He had the patronage, and doubtless 


in spirits. the personal favour, of the Queen, herself an accomplished 

He got high wages; | ™usician, even if we discount the professional element 
a few years’ work a mile or so below the earth, while the clouds | Contemporary praise : 
of quartz dust destroyed his lungs seemed a small price to 
pay for years of security and happiness afterwards on some 
farm or in some little business. But these innocent gamblers’ He moved in the aristocratic circle of his Catholic patrons, the 
hopes came to nothing, as Mr. Nesbitt records, in case after Karls of Worcester and Northampton, Lord Lumley, Lord 
Petre, the Cornish Arundells and Tregians. 


Of course, it was the miner’s choice. 


** Nec contenta graves aliorum audire labores 
Ipsa etiam egregie voce manuque canit.” 


vase. You came up from the mine galleries with only one idea— He was univer 
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MARLBOROUGH 


WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


“Sunday Times” will begin serial 


On Sunday next the 


publication of long selections from the third volume 

of Mr. Churchill’s biography of the great Duke . 
ot Marlborough. 

The two previous volumes were serialised in the “Sunday 


Times,” and all who read them will eagerly await the third. 
The first instalment next Sunday will be Mr. Churchill’s 
masterly description of the Battle of Ramillies, in which 
Marlborough’s genius was seen in one of its most splendid 
manifestations. 

episodes will follow in 


Other stirring succeeding weeks. 


Begins On Sunday In The 


Sunday Cimes 


The Best Informed Sunday Newspaper 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


ON SUNDAY THE ‘“‘SUNDAY TIMES’’ 
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sally respected and admired, in that age when all English 
society was devoted to music. His mind was of an essentially 
religious cast, grave, austere, exalted. There can be no 
doubt of his greatness as a composer: I suppose, the greatest 
that the English people have produced. 

What is especially admirable about Canon Fellowes’ book is 
his sense of what Byrd’s achievement, prolific as it was in all 
kinds, owed to its historic opportunity. ‘He was born 
precisely at the right moment,” he says; . . . or again, “ he 
had the good fortune to be born at a most favourable moment 
in relation to the development of the polyphonic style of 
composition as applied to the Mass and the Motet.” He 
came to maturity in the course of the change-over from the 
Catholic to the Anglican liturgy, so that there was a clear 
field for as much music as he could write for the new English 
services. His prolific response, innumerable anthems and 
Latin motets in addition to magnificent settings of the 
service, reminds one of nothing so much as of Bach as organist 
of St. Thomas’s at Leipzig. But Byrd’s heart was in the old 
Faith, and it was clearly the rite of the Mass which called forth 
the deepest impulses of his creative spirit. In an England 
in which the public celebration of the Mass was forbidden, 
the three great Masses which Byrd wrote (and published in 
the reign of James) take on something of the character in his 
life which Paradise Lost had in Milton’s. 

But what singles Byrd out from even the greatest of his 
contemporaries, from Palestrina, for instance, is the variety 
of his achievement. A composer of Church-music of the 
first rank, he has a no less important place in the history of 
secular music—as a composer of madrigals and songs, of 
chamber-musie for strings and for the keyboard. What 
Canon Fellowes has to say about the influences of both social 
and technical factors upon the development of Tudor music 
is of absorbing interest : the transition from purely Church- 
music to mainly secular, for example, mirroring a changed 
society, the growth of individualism in the sixteenth century 
seeking its outlet and expression in solo-songs, the technical 
cevelopments in viol, violin and virginals (upon the last of 
which Byrd was a virtuoso) making possible new advances in 
technique, of which Byrd took the fullest advantage in his 
compositions. 

It is good news to hear that Canon Fellowes has ready a 
complete edition of Byrd’s vocal works and a volume of his 
chamber music for strings ; while Mr. Stephen Tuttle proposes 
shortly to publish the whole of his writings for keyboard. 
When these works of musical scholarship appear, we shall 
have the whole material complete for appreciating’ one who 
was to Tudor music what Shakespeare was to the theatre. 

A. L. Rowse, 
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Two Poets set, fron 
Collected Poems. By Austin Clarke. With an Introjgsmpne®> 0 
by Padraic Colum. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) Beech Le: 









Collected Poems. By Andrew Young. (Cape. 6s.) 









Ir is usually a Jeft-handed compliment to say of an artis, 
he has not had the recognition he deserves. The infereny 
that there is probably some good reason ; that he is, pey 
worthy rather than exciting. For Mr. Austin Clarke we», 
make the claim without any derogatory corollary, He, 
not by any means been neglected, but he deserves the gt, 
tion of all who are interested in poetry, and, so far, he} 
not had it. If we look for a reason, we can find none CX 
that he has dared to write long poems on epic themes: 
to do that in this hurrving age is to ask for trouble. 
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The characteristics of this very individual poet emerge gf 
once. The temper of his mind is both experimental 
traditional. For tradition, he turns to a mediaeval Trelay 
which he recreates with a strange authority. His experimey 
are technical, a loosening of the bonds of ordinary rhyng, 
tightening of inner rhyme and assonance. “ Assonance,” 
tells us in a note, “is not the enemy of rhyme. It helps uy 
respect rhyme which has been spoiled by mechanical use, }) 
means of assonance we can gradually approach, lead up 1 
rhyme, bring it out so clearly, so truly as the mood ne& 
that it becomes indeed the very vow caelestis.” 
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But this is no poetry written to a theory. Its inspiratig 
is vigorous, its colours clear, the touch definite and strong: 







** When the far south glittered “Les Nou 
Behind the grey beaded plains, 


And cloudier ships were bitted 

































THERE | 


Along the pale waves, age, OF 
The showery breeze—that plies Fin the u 
A mile from Ara—stood S moveme 
And took our boat on sand : Bt ataenh 
There by dim wells the woman tied —- 
A wish on thorn, while rainfall ‘Italian 
Was quiet as the turning of books Sover to 
In the holy schools at dawn.” Fa certai 
It is a subtle music, and the ear, becoming accustomed toi, ‘ve 5” 
is loth to let it go: p leaders. 
“OS 7 1 ti contiiet! 
*O Storyteller, do not tire 
: m wards 
Between the fire and the wall, 4 toy 
For hills are greener where the spade pabout | 
Has been: though I ran with the bird-flocks > sudden 
Until the fields were small, E his ivol 
And from wild grass that had no herd a 
But the wind and the gapping showers, | Fren 
I came to the branches of the red fruit  contem 
And the water loud with stars.” ‘ interna 
The touch is as individual in metres to which the English eB leader | 
is more accustomed. Here is * The Lost Heifer” : 4 would | 
> generat 


** When the black herds of the rain were grazing 


In the gap of the pure cold wind g and of 


And the watery hazes of the hazel E fell to 
Brought her into my mind, Page an 
! thought of the — ‘aad by the water e the col 
f ive can find. : 
That no hive can finc nad 
Brightness was drenching through the branches Franes 
When she wandered again, ai 
eee 3 LImm 
Turning the silver out of dark grasses Bis 
Where the skylark had lain, preys t 
And her voice coming softly over the meadow ’ classie: 
Was the mist becoming rain.” © reader 
There are four long poems in the collection--* The Vengeantf> Yet 


of Fionn” is an extraordinary performance for a man of succes 
twenty-one—and two plays. Mr. Clarke’s Muse does nif contlic 
solicit the reader. Like that of the greatest of living Iris JR sented 
poets, it is proud : but the acquaintance is worth going a loy FR by H 
way to make. Gide, 
Mr. Andrew Young dares to be even more unfashionable. delibe 
He is a Nature poet, in the true country line. To reach the J *2° 


Sa : oi . often 
real company of Nature poets, two main gifts are essential. ee 
7 f MEASL 
One must have a good eye ; and one must have the power ¢ “ie 
hie : i and ¢ 
feeling outside one’s own body. One’s senses must be capable a 
. ° ° , 7 10re 
of extension into all natural forms. Mr. Young has always the th Fi 
‘ a ; 2 : e g 
first, and, sometimes, the second. His eye is as bright as4 ei 
’ recii 
thrush’s : 
Gide 
** Like shocks in a reaped field of rye in we 





The small black heaps of lively dung 
Sprinkled in the grass meadow lie 
Licking the air with smoky tongue.” 
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‘In December,” is enough for the first test : and 
-nine pages further on, he says, in ** Walking on 




















pat, from * 
shen, ninety 
Beech Leaves * 
“TJ tread on many autumns here 
But with no pride, 
For at the leatf-fall of each year 
IT also died. .. .” 


[ntrody, 
) 


artist 4 
8, Perha, 
Ke We nh has proved his right, and we admit him to the second, 


He is not restricted to the English scene : 


: hmmpigher company. 
‘ J 

he “ Slioch and Sgurr Mor 

wine Hang in the air in a white chastity 


NE ey 
MES : 


Of cloud and February snow 
That less to earth they seem to owe 
Than to the pale blue cloud-drift or 


The deep blue sky.” 
eMerge y 
ental gMirpis sureness of imaginative sight is constant in Mr. Young. 


nce or twice it is blurred to something near sentimentality : 
Perimagimput the level of response is high and sustained. Here is a poct 
rhyme sho, in his own phrase, *‘ warms himself at his own blood ” ; 
ance,” Mtwhose work is a high encouragement to those who believe still 
elps wyfethat a man can live as intensely—and as usefully—in con- 
Use, Bietemplating the rural scene as in addressing a political mecting. 
ad up ie 
rd need 


| Trelay 


L. A. G. STRONG. 


SPiratig 
trong : 


Comrade Gide 


‘Les Nouvelles Nourritures. Par André Gide, (Gallimard. 10 fre.) 


‘TuerE is something touching in the faith with which our 
b age, or rather the mass of contemporary society, believes 
‘in the utterances of its spiritual leaders. And every political 
‘movement today seems to claim the patronage of some 
eminent writer: d’Annunzio and Marinetti have inspired 
Pitalian fascism, Goebbels has tried to win Stefan George 


over to the Nazi cause, Wipling has become the symbol of 


P acertain benevolent imperialism, and the Russian Bolshevists, 
3 ever since 1917, have acclaimed Gorky as one of their great 
Pleaders. In the confusion of modern political dogma and its 
Scontiicting schools, the ordinary man turns despairingly 
‘towards the high-brow because the latter “* must know more 
Pabout these things’; and the high-brow, flattered by this 
Ssudden expression of sympathy and faith, descends from 
"his ivory tower into the fray. 


d to it, 


_ French communism, perhaps the most complex of all 
» contemporary political ideas, with its national tradition of 
"internationalism and its proud memories of 1789, needed a 
leader who, while remaining an innovator in modern literature, 
/ would still provide a link with the past and with the glorious 
generation of thinkers who laid the foundations of liberalism 
Sand of the French Republic. And this task, quite naturally, 
| fell to André Gide, one of the most original thinkers of our 
age and one of its purest stylists. Now that he has adopted 
B the communist cause, Gide, whose following had never really 
js exceeded the few thousand readers of the Nouvelle Revue 
| Francaise, has become an exceedingly popular writer : 
» L'Imnoreliste, reprinted in a cheap edition, has found its 
"way into the same bookshelves as Le Few and the other 
/clissies which the socialist daily Press recommends to its 
| Tteaders. 


ish ex 


eant F =©=Yet there is something almost humorous about this sudden 
an dB success. When Gide first began to write, there were two 
s nit FS conflicting tendencies in French literature ; the one, repre- 
Trish BY sented by Zola and the naturalist school, the other, represented 


log FS by Huysmans, Mallarmé, the decadents and symbolists. 

p Gide, like many of the more gifted young men of his day, 
abl. fi “eliberately chose the aesthete’s route ; in fact, thirty years 
h the fe “80, the hedonism of his Nourritures Terrestres, though 


ntial. MH Often outspoken in its deseription and analysis of physical 
eroffe Pleasure, immediately attracted the attention of those jaded 
yabk fie 22d delicate readers whose critical sense was shocked by the 
sth fe More hearty and crude descriptions of Zola. And _ these, 
asafe the aesthetes, blue-stockings, homosexuals, high-brows and 
Précicuses Ridicules, first established that cult of André 
Gide which developed until he earned his unusual position 

mM world polities. 
Since he has adopted his new ereed, Gide has justified his 
position, much to the horror of some of his earlier readers, 


in several fine and extremely restrained speeches, mere 
statements of his beliefs, and in a series of somewhat “‘pastoral” 
articles published in the newspapers of the young com- 
munists and addressed exclusively to the very young. In 
fact, one might almost say that his concern with communism is 
but another phase of his eternal pursuit of youth: ‘‘ Nathanae.” 
of the Nourritures Terrestres, is now called, in the Nouvelles 
Nourritures, just ** Comrade.” But, far more significant 
than any of these almost superficial changes of phraseology, 
the recent instalments of Gide’s diary, published in the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, profess an almost unbounded 
admiration for Zola and Balzac, those two masters whom 
he formerly despised or ignored. One might therefore 
conclude that Gide, somewhat like Amiel, has acquired a 
greater significance through his sincerity than through any 
of his actual literary achievements: for ene seldom meets 
a man who, at the close of a brilliant career, so deliberately 
and openly admits his own limitations and disavows the 
tradition which he has always followed. And thus, especially 
in the last part of his Nouvelles Nourritures, Gide acquires 
an entirely new significance in the history of French prose : 
no longer the artist who attempted to cut a purely decorative 
figure in the landscape of contemporary Philistia, he has 
become a moralist of the same quality as those polished 
writers of the eighteenth century who, in their own superb 
and ironical style, laid the foundations of rationalist belicf 
on which a younger generation was to build a new State. 
Indeed, the communist society which Gide now wants 
us to build is no longer founded on celd rationalism, but on 
2 proper appreciation of human nature. . And Gide concludes : 
**Du jour ot tu commenceras 4 comprendre que le responsable de 
presque tous les maux de la vie, ce n’est pas Dieu, ce sont les 
hommes, tu ne prendras plus ton parti de ces maux. Ne sacrifie 
pes aux idoles.” 
One might say, more sweepingly : Ne sacrifie pas Vhomine aux 
idées. For ideas, more than idols, today provide the opiuna 
of the masses. 


GRAHAM 
GREENE'S 


new novel 


GUN 
FOR 
SALE 


@ “The characters of Raven, of Sir Marcus, of 
Davis and even of Anne would have found them- 
selves at home in the era of Congreve and 
Wycherley. ... Pages of 1 Gun For Sale are sheer 
virtuosity in writing, and the economy in words 
is a sign that the Galsworthy tradition is definitely 
passing... . \ remarkably absorbing novel, the work 
‘ irst-rate craftsman and an original artist.’ 
rk Sun. 
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Cecil Lewis 


“The dashing young airman who in the 
greater part of this admirable book, writes 
with infectious enthusiasm of the joy of 
flying and of the almost greater joy, under 
excitement, of taking mortal risks,” 


Wilson Pope in The Star 
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Frank Baker 


“The most original piece of imaginative 
fiction since Wells wrote The War of the 
Worlds.” 


The Birmingham Post 





MASTER MARINER | 8/6 
Rear=Admiral Claude Cumberlege 


For all lovers of the Sea. 


“This gay and vivid book .. one of the 
most enjoyable of such books | have read 
for years.” 


Harold Nicolson in The Daily Telegraph 
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Rumer Godden 


” The descriptions are enchanting .. Rumer 
Godden has an exquisite sense of character. 
The first half [as a man | is good ; the second 
half [as a Peke] even better.” 

G. B. Stern in The Sunday Times 


“One could meet Ting Ling in a Kipling 
story and take him for true Kipling stock. 
That is supreme praise and written with 
the full intention of bestowing it.” 


T he Manchester Guardian 
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Ficti 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 
The Weather in the Streets. By Rosamond Lehmann, (Col 
8s 


A Gun For Sale. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann, 7, bd 
Their Ways Divide. By Dennis Kincaid. (Chatto and Wing 


7s. 6d.) 

Cathedral Close. By Susan Goodyear. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Happy Alienist. By Wallace Smith. (Heincmann, 1, ti 


(Chatto and Windy 


It would be dangerous to speak without qualification Of a bj 
as “ essentially feminine,” for this might easily be taken a4 
term of abuse, since the fallen women of today are those vi, 
from sheer ignorance, economic pressure, or a bad home inky 
ence, are busy at their desks, writing novels in which they city 
their naked and-essentially feminine souls, with the shamely 
abetment of publishers, to the circulating libraries. Qp 4, 
other hand, there are occasions when one can think of no highs 
praise, and the novels of Miss Rosamond Lehmann ove th 
charm and value, and perhaps also their success—they ay 
best-sellers in America and France as well as in this county. 
largely to the fact that no man could have written the 
What is more, no other woman could have written them, fy 
probably no other woman writer with an equal knowledg 4 
the feminine heart in relation to modern moneyed sociey 
would be able to go on being so kind. If only because thy 
show no touch of scornfulness, Miss Lehmann’s writings mug 
be specially comforting to all those of her readers who douly, 
less feel that she would understand their troubles withoy 
laughing at them. It would be absurd to try and make qi 
that Miss Lehmann writes like a sort of solemn and maten 
confidante, but how can one help calling her sympathetic} 
Who else would have dreamt of writing ‘‘ An enemy’s death 
is simply awful’? ? Who else has shown, in a succession of 
books, so much concern with the fate of the woman who “hy 


deal more? The Weather in the Streets, a sequel to Invitation 
to the Waltz, is an elaborate study of a woman in love, a married 
woman in love with a married man. 
aspects of contemporary life it could scarcely be bettered, fr 
Miss Lehmann knows, as they say, her stuff, and knows it 
through and through. She is just as strong on family life asm 
the circumstances surrounding adultery and abortion, and in 
one conversation piece after another shows us every stage in 
the progress of an affair which does not run_ altogether 
smoothly. The sureness of touch which leads to comment 
like ‘** Kate, bless her, had slipped with no trouble into 
suitable marriage within easy motoring distance ”’ and to 
things as brilliant as the account of Olivia’s visit to a respect: 
able abortionist goes with a strong sense of the irony of 
situation, ‘I don’t really see,” says Olivia’s husband Iva, 
from whom she is living apart : 

“TI don’t really see any reason why we shouldn’t occasionally s 
each other, do you ? 
ring you up, or drop in . . . I didn’t quite like to.” 

If there is a fault to be found, it is that Miss Lehmann her 
in places has abandoned the neatness of, for instance, A Noleii 
Music, for diffusiveness, continually pressing into service out 
old aequaintances, the Three Dots. . . . She seems to be ont 
of those writers who feels that the complexity of our lives and 
the relation between what happens inside and outside us cannot 
be faithfully rendered by sticking to any rigid or narrow fom 
or convention, even a newly-invented one. They may le 
right, but perhaps they allow themselves too much freedom. 
Nature Miss Lehmann obviously loves, ‘ 


and loves them equally. 


Of Mr. Graham Greene, who needs no _ introduction t 


indebted to the cinema. As a film-critic (fortunately no 


A Gun for Sale he has beaten both the scenario-writers and the 
ordinary writers of adventure stories at their own game. He 
has written an exciting thriller which reads very much as 4 
quick-firing gangster film looks and sounds, and whereas 





successful English writers of action stories tend to equlp 


little and expects so much,” or has much and expects a q 
I I great 


As a picture of certain F 


As a matter of fact, I’ve often felt I’d like & 


and next to Nature, F 
Art,” but she is at her very best where she shows no favouritisit F 


readers of The Spectator, one would say that more than mos F 
writers of his generation he has from the first been technically F 


swayed by a boisterous enthusiasm) he has no doubt found F 
out more thoroughly than ever how the wonderful means 4 
the disposal of the film-makers are often applied to col © 
temptible ends, and the result is really remarkable, for i 
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———— 
roes with the standards of an old-fashioned public 
school and with ideas (if they can be called ideas) far removed 
from present-day needs and facts, Mr. Greene, shrinking from 
uplift, provides a topical satire on the seediness and callousness 
of social and political life. We know that in the present 
century assassination is deliberately used as a political method 
and that wars have been deliberately fomented by the agents 
of armament manufacturers ; we know too well that a single 
incident of a violent nature, a murder for instance, might be 
enough to destroy the world we know. Allowing a few 
accepted facts of this sort to cast their menacing shadows 
across his pages, Mr. Greene at once produces an air of tension 
and foreboding, and then follows, with quick camera-work 
and skilful sound-effects, the closely linked fortunes of a 
variety of individuals. The strength of the modern hero, 
from amateur gunman to dictator, is as the strength of ten 
because his heart is warped, and this decidedly applies to the 
harelipped hero of A Gun for Sale. There is not a clean limb 
in the story, and Aunt Sallies, from rich thugs to wearers of 
old school ties, fall in heaps in the course of a personally con- 
ducted lightning tour of the seamy side. Mr. Greene describes 
all this as an entertainment. He is right. It is. Try it and 


their he 


| see. 


Their Ways Divide is Mr. Dennis Kincaid’s fourth novel 
about India. If the earlier ones are as good as this they must 
be very good. First of all we are shown a pleasant meeting in 
the nursery of a collector’s bungalow between Edward Holme, 


’ the collector's little son, and Naru, a little Brahman ; then, in 


alternate chapters, their growth and education. Edward goes 
to England and Naru stays in India. *‘* You are going to school 
soon,” remarks Edward’s aunt, ‘‘ and English schoolboys are 
very brave and self-controlled and they tease anyone who is a 
nilk-sop.”. Meanwhile a pandit comes every morning to teach 
Naru Sanskrit, and wearing a white dhoti he strolls under 
flowering trees. Edward moves on to a public school, and 
Naru, having gone through the thread-girding ceremony, 
which makes a true Brahman of him, to the Gothic cloisters of 
the Rajwada College in Poona. ‘* I am sorry to notice,” says 
Edward’s housemaster, *‘ that at the house-match on Saturday 
several boys—several I repeat—showed so little interest, so 
little esprit de corps, that, instead of watching the match 
properly, they were talking and laughing together.” And 
Naru presently comes under paternal correction for flirting 
with advanced ideas. The next thing is that Edward, now 
grown up, returns to India as an official, and at a Bombay 
cocktail party meets Naru again. Mr. Kincaid’s descriptions 
of Bombay seem particularly good, and while he is amusing 
us he is busy showing us modern India. A Mr. Hashimbhai, 
for instance, said at the party that he thought Poona ** rather 
awful” ; it made him feel ‘* quite désorienté.” The ways of 
Edward and Naru now converge. Edward is amiable but 
hopelessly unimaginative ; and Naru, emotional and adoring, 
awaits an understanding of which his English friend is 
incapable. Their ways divide, and the end is disastrous and 
dramatic. There can be few novels that state more clearly 
the difference between the Englishman and the Indian, and 
the fatal results of education—Edward facing the world with 
sealed eyes and sealed lips, and Naru vainly imagining that 
violence may help. 

Cathedral Close, a nice quiet book about nice ordinary 
people, may go on the shelf with Trollope and Walpole, though 
resembling neither. But The Happy Alienist is a disappoint- 
ment, for Bessie Cotter was said to have caught an effect by 
great frankness. The rather cheap idea on which Mr. Smith's 
new book depends may be detected in these words : 

“You, the great psychiatrist, Volk, to whom the minds of men 

and women are open books—simple as the ABC you like to say— 
have ceased to use your own mind. You have blinded yourself 
to facts simpler than the ABC. You won’t recognise what everyone 
in Vienna saw at a glance——” 
With a tittering facetiousness that is perhaps meant to make 
for smooth, up-to-date comedy, this point is dragged out into 
a story of sorts. It might have proved more ductile if Mr. 
Smith had not mistaken the boring for the daring. 
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Pride 


and 
Prejudice 


Occasionally a man comes to us openly sceptical about 
our competence to make him clothes which are in every- 
thing excepting price comparable with the productions 
of his West-end tailor. He has been going to this tailor 
ever since his father took him for his first suit, and he 
may or may not be satisfied with the clothes he is getting. 
He comes to us echoing one of our advertisements by 
saying that he really doesn’t see why a first-class suit 
can’t be made in the City as easily as in the West-end, 
and if it’s going to save him guineas, he’s certainly going 
to give Goss a trial. 


Before coming he has had to reason down that old pride 
in the name of his tailor, and overcome an inherent 
prejudice against all tailors east of Oxford Circus. 
Like lots of other prejudices this one doesn’t bear 
examination ; nevertheless, it persists. 


The Goss brothers’ business is not a big one ; it couldn’t 
be and retain its fundamental characteristic, which is 
to give a really personal service. The two brothers, who 
do the most important parts of the work themselves, 
assisted by Mr. Whitehouse, have had a long experience 
in the highest grade of London tailoring. They offer 
a range of distinctive and pleasant materials which will 
satisfy anybody, and the workmanship, down to the 
smallest detail, is of the highest standard. 


In short, the Gosses conduct their tailoring business on 
lines which threaten to create a long list of customers 
whose pride is in Goss clothes and whose prejudice is 
against any others! They hope that this pride and pre- 
judice will never become a habit, but remain based 
more soundly on the merits of Goss craftsmanship and 
the care exercised in the selection of all materials used. 


A Goss lounge suit of the very best materials costs 
from Eight to Ten Guineas, whilst there is a good 
selection of thoroughly dependable materials costing 
from Six to Eight Guineas for a suit. Dress suits 
from Nine Guineas. Overcoats from Six Guineas. 


* 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 


GOSS 


Tailoring 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 
Opposite Post Office Station 


Phone : City 7159 
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THE WORKS OF SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN : 
VOL. VI 
Edited by H. P. Biggar 

With this volume’ the Champlain Society of Toronto 
finishes the task, begun in 1922, of publishing a complete 
edition of the writings of the French explorer, Samuel de 
Champlain. The whole work is a magnificent tribute to 
Canadian scholarship, as the format of the books is to Canadian 
book-production. The society has once again earned the 
gratitude of all historians and students of Colonial history. 
The French text and the English translation are printed 
en the upper and lower half respectively of cach page, for 
convenient reference. This volume contains the concluding 
chapters of the FVoyages—1629 to 1682—the Summary of 
txe Discoveries made in New France, in which Champlain 
deals with the claims of the French and the English, the 
Treatise on Seamanship, and identification tables of Champ- 
lain’s maps. There are appendices of miscellaneous docu- 
ments and an index to the whole work. While this is 
primarily a scholars edition—and, as such, indispensable— 
the excellence of the writing and the fascination of the matter 
should commend it to a much wider circle of readers. From 
the Voyages, written in an intimate and vivid style, from 
the fairness of the Summary, from the Treatise (his remarks 
on the conduct of a commander towards his superiots, his 
ren and his foes are as valuable now as in the seventeenth 
century) we get a picture of a great explorer and a great 
and wise man. Mr. H. P. Biggar, the editor, Mr. J. Home 
Cameron who collated the texts, the late Mr. W. D. Le Sueur 
and Mr. H. H. Langton, the translators, have put us greatly 
in their debt. 
























DON GYPSY 
By Walter Starkie 
Dr. Starkie, Professor of Spanish in Dublin University, 
spends his vacations (presumably) as a gypsy. With nothing 
hut a fiddle—he would prefer that name to violin—he plays 
his way wherever the fancy takes him. This time it took 
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and musical, but a welcome guest in gypsy quarters 
encampments in many parts of the world. His book ; 
rich in intimate details of the primitive life of the Romane 
which he observes as a scholar and understands as a Bohen; 
—and an Irishman. He sometimes lays himself Open 
the charge which is frequently, and with justice, levelly 
against the intellectual vagabond, of being a poseur, 
laughter is too Rabelaisian, his bold impudence too sel 
consciously picaresque. Like the gypsies, the read a 
first has his suspicions. He has seen this type before, Ke 
has read these descriptions of the gardens of Granada ay 
of the Holy Week fiestas in Seville before—in travel-agenty 
brochures. But on a close acquaintance with Dr. Stay 
he will drop his charges. Stripped of its catch-penny decop, 
tions, this book remains a genuine contribution to our knoy, 
ledge of the lower strata of Spanish life, and corrects mor 
popular errors about such subjects as Spanish folk-myj, 
and dancing than it commits in its obviously fanciful passage, 
Next time, we hope Dr. Starkie will decide whether to hunt 
with the publishers or run with the readers. 
































THE HEART OF PROVENCE 
By Amy Oakley 

Mrs. Oakley is an American who has lived in Provence fy 
many years and knows its history, folk-lore, its peop 
country and towns, as only an enthusiastic foreigner can, }j 
The Heart of Provence (Appleton-Century, 15s.) she describe, 
and Mr. Thornton Oakley illustrates, a motor tour Covering 
practically ail the places and scenes of interest to the averag 
tourist. Starting from Saint Tropez, they take us throu) 
Hyéres, Toulon, Marseilles, Aix and Arles to Camargue, 
Thence through Tarascon and Avignon to Nimes, makiry 
many détours so as to take in as many places as’possible, Any. 
body wishing to see Provence by car could not do better thay 
follow in their tracks, taking this book with them. The 
tourist will find here all those snippets of information without 
which he would be unhappy, though it does not pretend ty 
be a guide-book in the strict sense of the word. Baedeker wil 
still be necessary. Without suggesting that Mr. and Mn, 
Oakley are inaccurate, the reader should be warned that he 
may not find everything in Provence as perfect as it 
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described. The author and illustrator have combined the 
observations of many tours, and, of course, made the best 
possible composite picture. They have worked with exuber 
ance: a pretty girl in a cork factory becomes a “ dusky 
princess of toil”; colour is always “ riotous,” and romance 
* high.” But that, after all, is how holiday-makers like it. 


WOMEN OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By R. McNair Wilson 


This book (Hutchinson, 18s.) is partly a series of sketches of 
women of different types and stations. All the women played 
some part in histery ; apart from this undoubted fact, and 
apart from the sequence of time, there is little connexion 
between the Pompadour, Marie Antoinette, Charlotte Corday, 
and the Countess Walewska. One might bring these women 
together in a picture gallery, or introduce them into a larg 
general history ; it is difficult to find a logical plan for a book 
about them, unless one chooses to isolate women as such. 
There is no. more reason for isolating women in any history 
of the revolution than there would be reason for isolating 
men. Mr. McNair Wilson has found a connecting link of 4 
peculiar and rather tenuous kind. He attributes the French 
Revolution, ultimately, to the sinister activities of financiers, 
bankers, and money-lenders. He describes this many-sided 
Revolution as ‘an experiment in philosophy, and a battle 
to the death between monarchy and money-power.”’ With this 
general thesis in mind, he is able to place most, though not 
all, of the women in his book. Directly, or indirectly, they 
can be catalogued in their relation to the bankers ; wives, 
daughters, mistresses, agents, victims and so forth. The thesis 
is not altogether ill-founded; it can be exaggerated almost to 
obsurdity, and if it is to carry any weight at all, it must be 
carefully worked out, and supported by facts. Mr. McNair 
Wilson makes little attempt to work out his thesis ; he lays 
down a number of very doubtful generalisations. He admits 
that historians tell a different tale about the Revolution, but he 
says that “few historians know anything about money.” 
One may point out that there is such a study as economic 
history, and that this study includes problems of public finance, 
currency, banking, and fiscal systems. The study of these 
questions is extremely complicated, and does not lend itself 
to facile simplification. It lends itself even less easily to gossip, 
truc or false, about the Pompadour, the Dubarry, Madame 
Roland, Madame Tallien, the Countess Walewska and all. 
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Four Miss Pinkertons 
By RACHEL K. DAVIS 


Reminiscences of four Girl-Schools and their Head 
Mistresses—two in England, one in France, and one 
in Germany. 


“This entrancing . .. delicious book.”—Church Times. 
7/6 


The Medical Dictaior 
By MAJOR GREENWOOD, F-.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
Biographical studies of Galen, Freind, Latham, Farr, 
Louis, Osler and Bacot. 
«|. excellent and unusual reading . . . his sketch 
of Bacot ... is extraordinarily moving.”—Morning Post. 
Iilustrated. 7/6 


The Making of Modern 


Iraq 
By HENRY A. FOSTER 


A carefully documented record of 
towards nationhood, 


Illustrations and Maps 


Iraq’s progress 


Just out. 15/- 
A History of American 
Foreign Relations 
By LOUIS M. SEARS, Ph.D. 

Third Edition revised to 1936. 


Just out. 15/- 
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| PALMERSTON, 


In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 529. JULY, 1936. 7s. 6d. net. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND THE InTER- » Coat mnto Oi. By LanceLor 

NATIONAL SITUATION, By Capt. Lawson, 

E, Artuam, C.B., R.N. Tue Brittsu Coat Invustry. By 
Tue PERVERSION OF MOUNTAIN- A. K. McCosn. 

EERING. By C, F. MEeape. Somr 
By the Rector or By Hvusert Hatt, Litt.D. 
Royat Fisu. By Cyrus H. 

KARRAKER, 


EXETER, 

Tue Cnuvurcn oF ENGLAND YESTER- 
DAY AND To-pay. By Rocer Bb. WuitTEnALL Past aND PRESENT. 
Lioyp. By E. Beresrorp CiANnceLLor, 

Grorcr Hernert’s Porms. By Projects oF Wortp Peace. By 
George McLean Harprer, Sir Joun A. R. Marriott. 

Some Recent Books, 











—=—————= JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. 1=———— 


Forcotten INSTITUTIONS. 
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WHAT! SCOTLAND AGAIN? 


WHY NOT MAKE IT THE HIGHLANDS 
THIS TIME? 

Come with us by sea to DUNDEE. 
The Gateway to the Scottish Highlands. 
Steamers sail from London every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FARES: 

1st Cabin, Single 42/6; Return 70/- 
2nd Cabin, Single 27/6; Return 40/- 

HOLIDAY TOURS: 

BRAEMAR... ... ... 5 days ... ., 
GLENCOE ... ... .... 6 days --. , £8 15 0 
KINLOCH RANNOCH 9 days .. £10 00 

Send for Illustrated Handbook “ T.N.” 


THE DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


18 Mincing Lane (Corner of Gt. Tower St.), LONDON, E.C. 3. 
E.98 HEAD OFFICE: BUNDEE. 


£6 10 0 
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The Finest One-Volume Encyclopedia 


The Columbia 
Encyclopedia 


I2x9in. 1,949 pages. 63/- net 


Entirely new, up-to-date, and authoritative, this 
magnificent work contains 52,753 articles, of which 
several hundred are on subjects not to be found in any 
other encyclopedia. 


THE RIGHT HON. 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL : 


“A wonderful, comprehensive and com- 
pendious volume which should play the 
same part compared to the great encyclo- 
pedias as the Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
does to its immense companion.” 


Ask any bookseller to show you a copy, or to 
send you the illustrated prospectus. 


* 


Dublin under the Georg2 
1714—1830 


By CONSTANTIA MaxweELL. Illustrated. 12/6 net 


Book Society Recommendation 


** What the future may have in store for Dublin none 
may tell, but it can scarcely be thought that it can 
provide a rival to the rich scene which Dr. Maxwell 
pictures so convincingly in this admirable book.’— 
Times Lit. Sup. 


Sir Richard Grenville 


By G. H. BusHNELL. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Book Guild Recommendation 


“ Tells for the first time the full story of this Elizabethan 
sea-dog; the author has taken his main facts from State 
papers and other contemporary documents and has 
made an exciting and very readable book.” —COLIN DE LA 
Mare (Book Society News). 


The Poems of Sir William 
Watson 


1878—1935 


For months before his death last autumn, Sir William 
Watson had been preparing this collection of the poems 
by which he wished to be remembered. He had 
scrutinized them and reshaped lines and phrases with 
the utmost care. 


7/6 net 


Towns and People of Modern 
Germany 
By Rosexrt McBrive. Illustrated. 8/6 net 
With 16 photographs and many_ drawings this 
inexpensive travel book should appeal to all visitors to 


Germany for the Olympic Games. It covers all the main 
beauty-spots. 


HARRAP 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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A NEW TYPE 
TRAVEL GUIDE 


Published Annually. 
by 


Written by . Famous 
26 Continental 
you through 
Countries. 


Aldors 1936... 


on the Continent 
1052 6/Ga. 


pages 
INFORMATIVE ENTERTAINING 


RIGHT UP TO THE MINUTE 


“Really up-to-date and also furnishes facts 
about Food, Drink, Manners, Expenses, 
Restaurants, Cabarets, Cafés, and night litle 
generally, which are not given in the other 


Guide Book 
NEW STATESMAN & NATION 


“A real traveller's friend, information with 
humour; recommended.” 


—SUNDAY DISPATCH 


“ This is an admirable and enlivening pro- 
duction.’ —THE wines 
“Guide Book as amusing as a vel.’ 

THE EVENING CURONICLE 
“It is just full of that kind of information 
which the normal traveller wants.’ 


—WORLD RADIO 


of 


Authors. 
Writers guide 
26 . Continental 








“Each country is described by one who 
knows it and the resulting took is all the 
more entertaining for its variety of styles.” 


—TIME AND TIDE 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


ALDOR 


ADVENTURE ABROAD 


LUXURY COACH TOURS TO... 
* NORWAY and SWEDEN, 23 days for £49... 














% The DOLOMITES, 17 days for £32 . 
* GERMANY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA and 
AUSTRIA, 18 days for £31 . %* DALMATIA 


and the ADRIATIC, 22 days for £45 hOs. . » 

* The TATRA MOUNTAINS and BUDAPEST, 
22 days for £42. * SWITZERLAND, 13 days 
for £31 . * The CHATEAU COUNTRY and 
BRITTANY, | 14 days for £27 ... % SPAIN, 
28 days for £49. % IRELAND, 18 days for 
£37 . x SCOTLAND, by Private Car, 15 days 
for 37 Gns. 


Charges fully inclusive. First class on train and boat, 
first class hotels, all tips and sightseeing. Special 
tours by private car and aeroplane also arranged. Our 
Passengers are conveyed by private car from their own 
home or hotel in London on the morning of departure. 


Travel Notes 


Ulster 


Nortatrn IRELAND is best known, perhaps, 
for its beauty-spots and its historical associa- 
tions, but many visitors return to Ulster in 
later years feeling that they have not yet 
found the best of it. Ulster is like that; it 
satisfies, yet leaves one eager for more, and 
still more. It matters little where the 
visitor goes, provided he has imagination 
and keeps his ears open. It does not really 


matter whether the tales he hears are 
true; what does matter is that he will, 
by listening to local folk lore, capture 


some of the magie atmosphere of Northérn 
Ireland. Go into the country and encourage 
the people to talk; then you will begin to 
understand what Ulster means to the Ulster- 
man, and realise some of the things which 
have gone to the making of his fierce, almost 
elemental, love for the country where his 
|ancestors fought and died. 

Tho visitor stands amazed at the an- 
tiquity, by which he is encompassed. ven 
archacologists cannot tell us the age of 

| Armagh. The c ity is packed with stories and 
|legends from the time when Queen Maha 
|traced with her brooch Emhain Maha, to 
| later years when the'O’Neills and O’ Donnells 
defeated the British troops and routed them, 
killing their General, Marshall Bagenal. 
The Protestant Cathedral at Armagh—said 
to be the oldest church in Northern Ireland 
still in use—is built upon the site where, in 
445, we are told St. Patrick built his first 
cathedral. Later, Emhain Maha became the 
home of the Red Branch Knights. In 
Dublin is preserved the ‘‘ Book of Armagh ” 
which contains the Confession of St. Patrick. 
Downpatrick is another place rich in historical 
and legendary associations. Here, beneath 
a great slab of unhewn Mourne granite, is 
the alleged burial place of Ireland’s Patron 
Saint; and here, also, are many interesting 
monuments, such as the stone circle at 
Ballyalton, a larger one at Ballynoe, and the 
Lough Money dolmen. 

An excellent handbook may be obtained 
free of charge from The Ulster Tourist 
Development Association, Ltd., 6 Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 





Continental Tours 


The various Travel Agencies are offering 
plenty of variety in the matter of summer 
tours on the Continent. Messrs. Thos. 
and Son have a Grand Tour of 
Europe visiting Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Hungary, 15 days for 26 guineas ; 
departures August 8th and 22nd. Another 
Soviet Russia leaves London 


tour, to on 
July 25th and August 22nd, visiting Berlin, 
Riga, Leningrad, Moscow and Warsaw: 


16 days, 40 guineas. Clenton Tours, Ltd., 
have a 23 day tour of Spain at 45 guineas; 
sixteen days visiting Engadine, Dolomites 


and Tyrol at 31 guineas; Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest, &e., 16 days for 31 guineas. 


Anglo-Continental Tours, Ltd., have a 
Spain, Gibraltar, Africa Tour, which occupies 
18 days, for 32} and 263 guineas: departures 





MODERN TOURING — LIMITED, 
CARLTON HOUSE, 11 LOWER REGENT | 
ST., LONDON, S.W.1. Whitehall 1778-9 | 


August 15th and September 19th. Modern 
Touring, Ltd., announce Luxury Coach 


Continued on page 115.) 
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Cook | 
Central | 





HOLIDAY TOURS jy 


AND U.S.A. 





QUEBEC MONTREAL 
OTTAWA FRENCH Riven 
TORONTO CHICAGO 
NIAGARA FALLS ALBANy 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 


seere sightseeing tours to Eastern Canada anj 

J.S.A. (18-31 days duration) leaving nearly every 
pode to late September, with moderate inclusive 
fares covering everything. Atlantic Crossing by 
splendid Canadian Pacific liners via  Short-Seq” 
Route and m2gnificent thousand miles’ St. Lawrence 
Seaway cruise. . 





Also a grand tour “Across CANADA” Visiting 
all principal cities, towns and beauty spots from 
Atlantic to Pacific. July 24 — seven weeks, 
Personally accompanied “ All-in” 
fare covers everything. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local = 


Caci 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 
(WHItehall 5100). 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C3 


throughout. 




















HEALTH AND | 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


to the 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLES 
And to CAITHNESS : 
From LEITH and ABERDEEN. 
to September. 
10s, 
Also 12 days’ Holiday, including week 


June 
Inclusive Cruises from £3 


to £7, 


at ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, 
HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 
£12 and £11 10s. 
Write for full particulars to: 


THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND and 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 


DEPT. 34, TOWER PLACE, LEITH; or to 
Dept. 34. MATTHE WS’ QUAY, ABERDEED. 














$$$ 








decide to stay the night. 
On the Continent, even gratuities 








} a 
Wherever your car takes you, in Britain or Abroad, you can use 


COOK’S HOTEL COUPONS 


With these in vour wallet, you can always be sure of a good hotel, at a definite “ 
In return for a definite number of Coupons 


all-in” price, wherever you 


: , you are given dinner, bed and breakf fast. 

ies and often free garage accommodation are included. 
offices for the brochure “ Freelancing in Europe.” 

THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1, & 67 LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 


THE BEST TRAVEL SERVICE S/NCE./84/ 


Ask at any of Cook's 





July 1 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 
‘A charming and romantic land of 
heathery moor and mountain, of 
jsland-studded lake and inlet, of 
yerdant glen, majestic cliff and 
sunlit strand. 
For the thrill of arealand different 
holiday, and for sport and recrea- 
tion—BATHING, GOLF, TEN- 
NIS, ANGLING, RAMBLING 
and TOURING— 
COME TO ULSTER. 


NO CUSTOMS formalities have 
to be encountered on entry from 
Great Britain. Ample accommo- 
dation to suit all tastes and a 
magnificent fleet of cross-channel 
vessels to transport you to a 
Holiday IV’ onderland, 
A Book of complete Motoring Itineraries 
covering many of the most delightful 
parts of Ulster is available Free to all 
Visitors. 





Write to THE 
ULSTER TOURIST 
DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
(Dept. T.S.), 6 Royal 
Avenue, Belfast, tor 
a copy of their 
beautifully illustrated 
FREE GU = 


ES, 
“ULSTER FOR 
YOUR HOLIDAY" 
and “ANGLING IN 
ULSTER WATERS.” 













(Continued from page 114.) 
Tours to Norway and Sweden, 28 days 
for £49; 17 days in the Dolomites for £32, 
the Chateau Country and Brittany, 14 days 
for £27; Ireland, 18 days for £37; Spain, 
28 days for £49. Messrs. Dean and Dawson 
offer a Tour of Scandinavia at 24 guineas, 
and escorted Tour of Spain at 33} guineas, 
also many shorter tours to Lucerne, Riviera, 
Austria, Belgium, &e. The Yugoslav Travel 
Bureau offer 16 days in the Slovenian 
Alps at 12 guineas. Messrs. Hickie, Borman 
and Grant announce a Train Cruise to 
Budapest visiting Cologne, Salzburg, Vienna, 
Prague, Munich, Nuremberg, and Brussels. 
Sixteen days for 27 guineas. Luxury Land 
Cruises, Ltd., has a 28 day Tour of Spain, 
starting on September 26th, a 25 day 
Tour of Yugoslavia and Hungary starting 
on September 5th, and another to Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol on August Ist and 15th, 
with later ones in September. The Waldorf 
Travel Service have a Motor Tour of Yugo- 
slavia and the Dalmatian Coast leaving 
on August 29th. The tour occupies three 
weeks and costs £27. The same firm have 
many cheaper tours to Germany, Rhine 
to Riviera, Lake Constance, the Swiss Alps, 
&e. Intourist, Ltd., announce Cruise Tours 
to Soviet Russia; from London and back 
to London, with five days on board each 
way. The tour may be of two or three weeks 
duration, the former costing from £17, 
the latter from £22. They also offer Escorted 
Overland Tours in co-operation with Messrs. 
Thos. Cook and Son. Particulars and book- 
lets of all these tours may be obtained, 
gratis, by any reader of The Spectator from 
the offices concerned. 
* * * 


A new Guide which has been sent to me 
deserves mention for two admirable qualities ; 
it is full of practical information, and it is as 
up-to-date as any guide can be. The 1936 
edition contains more than one thousand 
pages, yet is small enough to carry in the 
pocket of an overcoat. Twenty-six European 
countries are dealt with in an entertaining 
manner by 26 Continental authors, and the 


kind that will be welcome to most traveliers. 
For instance, the new regulations in Germany 
are often a source of worry to visitors. Here 
are some of the headings for Germany : 








INDIA CEYLON 
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e 
Luxurious travel by 
° 

City & Hall'Lines 
The comfort of modern 
steamers, specially  de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
ean be yours if you book 
your passage on this old- 
established Service to the 
East. 


sompayskanaci £40 
COLOMBO £ 41° MADRAS£43 


os, 


CALCUTTA £45 


CITye 


%Prite sor 104-6 Leadenhall 
details of London, E.C.3. Arvcnue 9340 
Special off. 
Season facili. 
ties, 


—— 


ELLERMAN'S 


HALL LINES 


Street, 


Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell St., Glasgow. 





‘** Problems of German Currency ; Routes to 
Germany; The Rhineland; Further towns 
to be visited ; Youth Hostels; No need to 





book contains hints and suggestions of a| 





know German; Golf; The Olympiad ; 
Other events of the Olympiad ; Important | 
events of the summer, 1936; What clothes ; 
to take; The Journey; At the Frontier ; 
Customs and Tobacco; Uniforms; Hotels ; 
Police, Tips,’ &c. An appendix contains 
brief vocabularies in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Russian. The price is 6s. 6d., 
and the publisher is W. Aldor, 4-6 Bucknall 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
August Cruises 
Aug. 15 ARANDORA STAR (16,000 tons). From London. 
Oslo, Gotenburg, Copenhagen, Visby, Stock- 
holm, Helsingiors, Rotterdam. 20 days, 
31 gns. 
» 15 MetTEOR (4,000 tons). Bergen, Gudvangen, 
Balestrand, Molde, Aandalsnes, Merok, 
Bergen. 14 days. 22 gns. 
» 15 Aca (4,000 tons). From Liverpool. Lisbon, 
Madeira, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz, La Palma, 
Orotava, 22 days. 23 gns. 
» 15 City oF NaGPuR (10,000 tons). Christiansand 
and Oslo. 6 days. £6. From Hull. 
» 15 VOLTAIRE (13,248 tons). From Southampton. 
Malaga, Palma, Ceuta. 13 days. 16 gns. 
» 22 STRATHAIRD (22,500 tons). From Southamp- 
ton. Malta, Port Said, Jaffa, Haifa, Algicrs, 
Lisbon. 20 days. £20. 
» 22 City OF Nagpur (10,138 tons), From Hull. 
Christiansand, Oslo. 6 days. £6. 
» 22 ORONTES (20,000 tons). From Southampton. 
Lisbon, Constantinople, Athens, Casablanca. 
21 days. 36 gns. 
» 22 Lancastria (17,000 tons). From Liverpool. 
Lisbon, Csaablanca, Las Palmas, Madeira. 
13 days. £16. 
» 22 STRATHMORE (23,500 tons). From Southamp- 
ton. Malta, Port Said, Haifa, Jaffa, Algiers, 
Lisbon. 20 days. From £20. 
» 27 BavTRovER (4,856 tons), From London. 
Danzig and Gdynia. 11 days. £12. 
» 29 METEOR (4,000 tons). From Newcastle. 
Balestrand, Fjaerland, Gudvangen, Laerdal, 
Bergen. 7 days. £12 10s, 
» 29 STRATHNAVER (22,500 tons). From London, 
Madeira, Casabianca, Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
Bordeaux. 13 days. From £12. 
» 29 Ciry oF NaGpur (10,138 tons), From Hull, 
Christiansand and Oslo. 6 days. £6. 
» 29 VickROY OF INDIA (20,000 tons). From 
Southampton. Bizerta, Malta, Istanbul, 
Athens, Algiers, Lisbon. 21 days. 36 gus, 








——— 


HOLIDAY IN 


sel 


THIS YEAR 


Cruise tours from London 

back to London from £22 

inclusive for three weeks 
—£17 fer two weeks. 











4th THEATRE FESTIVAL 

Tour leaves on August 25. 

Three weeks from £27 incl. 

Moscow and_ Leningrad; 

attendances at Festival and 
full sightseeing. 











Details from any leading Travel Agency, 
or Intourist Ltd., Bush House, London, 
W.C. 2. 


ESCORTED 
OVERLAND GRAND 
TOURS 
IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 
BERLIN-RIGA-LENINGRAD. 
MOSCOW-WARSAW 


Leaving London, July 25 and Aug. 
16 days for 40 Gns, inclusive. 


92 
22. 














PORTUGAL. 


French family welcome young people. 
Summer months. 
BATHING. TENNIS. GOLF, CASINO. 
For further particulars write Box A645, 
The Spectator. 























JAMAICA 


AND 


BERMUDA 


Regular Sailings from 


AVONMOUTH DOCKS, BRISTOL 


AT REDUCED SUMMER RATES. 
TO END OF AUGUST. 
£50.0.0 
32 Days (including 11 Days Hotel in 
<a .. £48.5.0 
32 Days (including 5 Days Myrtle Bank 
Hotel, Kingston, Jamaica) £50.0.0 


32 Days at Sea. .... ae 


3ermuda), from 


FIRST CLASS ONLY. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. 


FYFFES LINE 


Apply: Elders & Fyffes, Limited, 31 Bow Street, 

London, W.C. 2, City; 7 Camomile Street, Bishops- 

gate, E.C.3. West End: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1, or 
the usual agents. 
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Motoring 


The Neglect of Front-Wheel Drive 


My trial of the latest small B.S.A. 10-h.p. ‘“‘ Scout ’”’—not to 
be confused with the other 10-h.p. B.S.A. with the overhead 
valved engine and the Daimler transmission—and the 15-h.p. 
Citroén has more or less persuaded me that in neglecting the 
development of the front-wheel drive manufacturers _ of 
moderate-priced cars have missed a big chance. The small 
engine, as we have been depressedly aware for many years 
now, was forced upon us by taxation. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer for the past twenty years seen 
their way to getting the money by any other ‘means and left 
the British motor industry to work out its own salvation in its 
own way, there would have been very few small cars today, 
and the poor man’s utility machine would, in performance and 
practicability, have more closely resembled a modern £1,000 
car than a toy. 

The main problems of the British designer since the War 
have been to build an Eight or a Ten that would, at a pinch, 
do the work of a Twelve or a Twenty, and to give it adequate 
springing. The pinch has often been considerable, but on the 
whole he has succeeded, under heavy handicaps. Considering 
the formidable proportionate increase in the power-loss 
of the small engine as compared with the larger, the 
much harder work the former has to do under much more 
strenuous conditions, and the everlasting problem of how to 
design a suspension that would give a car weighing 15 ewt. 
the same riding as one weighing double, not at all speeds, but 
at even only one, the success of the little car must be reckoned 
us one of the major miracles of modern engineering. 


It is therefore all the more surprising that so few makers 
have given serious attention to the front-wheel drive. As all 
the world knows there are problems to be solved in respect of 
steering and springing, particularly steering, but they are no 
more serious than many others that have been successfully 
conquered, and the gain in efficiency of drive is undisputed. 
The system has been tried by one or two British firms—Alvis 
was one—but nobody here seems to have found it worth while 
to go on with it except the Birmingham Small Arms Company, 
who introduced it on their three-wheeler some years ago. 














HIGHER MILEAGE 
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PETROLS 





ESSO ETHYL:PETROL - ESSO HIGH TEST 
ESSO BENZOL MIXTURE 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO, LTD., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Estd. 1888 


FOR LUBRICATION USE Essolube THE s-STAR MOTOR OIL 
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About five years ago they produced a 9-h.p. four-wheeler yJ 
front-wheel drive, a light cheap car that promised well, » 
saving of power was obvious, the car’s performance being ,, ] 
exceptional for the price, but the steering was heavy anq\ 
less at any but high speeds, and it had no caster action 4 

‘The new machine is quite different, and if it enjo 
success it deserves it will be a real award for merit and-coyn. 
on the part of the makers. The plain, four-cylinder, sik ; 
valved engine has a bore and stroke of 63.5 by 95, the qj: 
content being just over 1,200 c.c., and the tax £7 10s, 
gear-box has only three speeds, but their ratio is, to my nig} 
exactly right. Top is 5.2 to 1, second 7.8 to 1, and first jx 
to 1. These will allow the car to do well over a mile a ming 
on top, over 40 on second, and climb a 1 in 6 hill on first 
fast as a 15-h.p. Six costing more than twice as much. Nobot 
dislikes a 3-speed gear more than I do, but I soon Ciscoverg 
that if one regarded the three gears as the top three in; 
4-speed box driving became a delight. Except for the clin}; 
these speed figures are not, of course, exceptional for a lig 
Ten, but the advantage of this new B.S.A. is that the powe 
saving effected by the front-wheel drive has been used y 
reduce the compression-ratio. The result is that although ii 
daresay several cars of equal. power would beat the B.S.A,q 
the level and possibly on second speed, none of those I kny 
would have a smoother-running engine. 

The steering is now excellent, high-geared, light and yey 
steady at high speeds. The brakes and springing are mm 
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. m ith exc 
than adequate and, the chief attraction of front-wheel dry ollbes r 
the cornering and road-holding are of the highest class, [fiipquipmen' 
have never driven a car that felt safer. The model I tried wy iors; 4€ 


lly fitte 


the 2-seated coupé, costing £185. Considering that the whed. ‘ 
et in bed 


base is only 7 ft. 9 ins. the body-space is not at all bad. ‘Tk 
other models are a 2-seater at £157 10s., and a 4-seater 
£167 10s. 3 t¢ 
The Citroén is a fairly new model, an enlarged edition oft 
* Super ” Twelve in which the special torsion-bar suspensiiq} 
was first introduced. The power is rated at 15, the bore av 
stroke of the 4-cylinder engine being 78 by 100. © Ovetheit 
valves are employed, and a special feature is the provision ¢ 
detachable cylinder barrels for which long life and easy replace 
ability-are claimed. . The engine casting consists only of a shel 
forming a housing for the cylinder barrels, water-jacket ani 
crankshaft-bearings—a neat and, so far as I know, a nov 
idea. Certainly the notion of being able to replace wn 
cylinders by new ones instead of having the always doubtfi 
re-bore should. attract -both the impoverished and th 
mechanically minded. The engine, which is neatly laid out, 





vanons 






- with all its vitals properly accessible, is carried on the bod): 


shell (there is no frame, as such) at two points, the anchorags 
being of the coiled spring type and éxtremely flexible. 

The gear-box has only three:speeds, but although E thitk 
this is a handicap in this country where sudden steep til 
are common, the ratios are so well planned that unless, yu 
have a complex forbidding you to climb any steep hill exegt 
on second or higher gears, -you have no reasonable grounds d & 
complaint. You can do about 70 miles an hour on top ail 
about 45 on s2cond, while first will take you up any gradiest 
likely to be met with on roads used by wheeled traffic. Th 










ratios are high, and this means that the engine is usually The 
~ running at a moderate speed, quietly and without shake, vid 
’ desirable and not too common virtues in cheap cars. As il 

the B.S.A..you get the impression at once that the powe gre 
. saved by dtiving the front axle at a distance of a few inehes vel 

instead of the other at several feet has been used to git § wit 

smooth and easy working, and not to provide spectaculat 

performance. I have seldom driven a car of this power ani f 

price which ran so easily and smoothly, or so quictly at al 

speeds:<./ 

The absence of the differential casing and the fact that tit 
power unit ends at the dashboard give.the bodybvil ler much 
greater. scope. Three can be put in front, at all events it yo 


summer clothes, -and three behind. There is ample flor 
space and more than. ample elbow-room:. for occupants 
the headroom: is: exceptional, the upholstery and _ seating 
extremely comfortable. The built-in luggage container hols 
a reasonable amount 6f luggage, and in all essentials this ct 
is as practical_as it is interesting. - It costs £289._ I likedit F 
very much, JOHN PRIOLEAU. 









r SO ‘ " Dl 

| Note.—Retders’ requests for advice from our Motoring Bi 
Correspondent on the'choice of new cars should be accompanied 

a stamped and addressed envelope. The- highest price peryeaile : 





must be given, as well as the type of body required. No adeitt 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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sUNNYWOOD DRIVE, HAYWARDS HEATH 


45 mins. from Town, (S.R. Electric.) 15 mins. from Sea. 
Vheeler yi 
well” Unique designed 
heing Modern Residences 
ctiea a Beautiful Woodland Setting Prices from 
ENjoys jy 
nd- coup 4 Bedrooms. £975 Saieold 





















































| Ry , 
erie 2? Reception Rooms. 
’ Uli ; - ~ 
’ 10s, Bath. Kitchen. Garage. 
> MY Mj 
d first 1, ; 
© 8 ming Nominal deposit will secure this charming house. Free Conveyance. No Road Charges. Inspect the property 
On firs (Sundays included), or write 
7. é J ~ 
: Noh DRON & WRIGHT, 17 Coleman Street, E.C.2. Metropolitan 6971 
s Very 
three iny 
© clini T 
OF a lig e 
a House Life FLA 
Nn Used f) 
Ithough | \ 
—~ 30 MINUTES FROM TOWN 
a I knoy 
and y Never before has complete luxury living been so charming e coset ap spay FB ae 
pe ver nd so inexpensive. Planned for maximum sunlight and air, @ FIRst-cLass SHOPPING AND 
Te Tn Mvith exceptionally large rooms (communicating doors AMUSEMENT CENTRES CLOSE 
Pel driv, Mbetween reception rooms) ; oak parquet floors ; all-electric = @ yiyy inctes FROM rpGwaRe 
Class, | quipment (including 30-gallon water heater tank) ; refrigera- hese EDGWARE = i 
tried wy Mietors ; de luxe bathrooms and fully fitted kitchens ; beauti- @ LETTING orrice ANP stow &: 8 . a 
1€ Whed ully fitted and decorated throughout (to tenants’ choice). ee eee fay cals iE 
ad. ‘Th gepet in beautiful woodland gardens with private drive. cata Dean Sale een: peers as ot rs 
seater 4 : Ey Caer idee Ae antscpe 
ia From 2 to 3 bedrooms, | to 2 reception rooms, kitchen and 

On of tl bathicom. 
spensi Duh | £95, £115 and £135 per annum inclusive. 
v0re and ‘anons Drive, High Street, Edgware. Telephone: Edgware 4114, FINCHLEY COURT is a similar propsrty at FINCHLEY. |, 
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Verheat 
vision of 
Teplac. 
fa shel © 
ket and 
& novel 
e Won 
oubtfal 
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rorages 


thi 
phils 
$8. You 


WHAT 
==) PRICE 


p ad 
=) SAFETY ? 
the 
sually fF The additional safety pro- 
rips vided by Dunlop is worth a 
power B greatdeal. Actually it costs 


nehs F very little. Don't take risks 








A NEW SERVICE 
England to 


POLAND 


AND 


RUSSIA 


LENINGRAD 














By the 6,000 ton Passenger Liner ‘‘ Mcknes,”’ carrying 
Ist, Tourist and 3rd Classes. Round cruise and tours in Péaland or 


oN With inferior tyres. tours in Russia (in co-operation with INTOURIST LTD., the official 
r and q service of the Russian Government). 
it all 3 BE SAFE—FIT The “‘Meknes ”’ is 2 Passenger Liner and does not carry 


cargo. The Round Trip (calls at Copenhagen, Gdynia and Leningrad) 


makes a pleasant short cruise of ten days. Tours arranged in Poland 


“| DUNLOP 


:| Fort 90} 
°) TYRES : 


fing B OUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., Fort Dunlop, 


and Russia to passengers’ own specifications, 


Particulars from 


drench Line C.G.T. 


20 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 











d by Birmingham. Branches throughout the World. : 
able or Leading Tourist Agencies. 
ice 6H/173 
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WE SHALL BE HOME TO TEA 


but what does that mean exactly ? Is it your home, 


or every month do you have to pay out hard earned 
money to your landlord ? Have you realized that 
probably without spending a penny more you could 
be buying your house ? The Abbey Road has ample 


funds available to help you to own your own home. 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Manasging Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
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BUILT FOR 


SATISFACTION 


SONNING SUMMER HOUSE 
(as illustrated), 9 ft. x 7 ft. 
Cedar shingle roof, elm- 
boarded walls, diamond 
pane leaded lights and in- 


ternal lining of £37 : 10 


matchboard - 


WRITE NOW FOR OUR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE S.R., 
showing Bungalows, Club 
Houses, Pavilions, etc. Also 


Garages, Greenhouses, Sheds, “THAMES SIDE, READING. 
Chalets and Portable Buildings "Phone: "Grams: 
of all kinds. Reading 4489. Portable, Reading. 











"ware dust?!... 


Motsten mouth and throat 
... allay irritation 


llenburys 
bectcnt PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8d. & 1/3 
































Finance 
Home Railways as Investmeng 


But for the uncertainty which exists as to the outy 
of the present dispute between the trunk railways , 
their employees in the matter of wages, there jg li 
doubt that there would be a good deal of active py; 
of Home Railway stocks at the present time. The tha 
returns for the first half of the year were Quite gail 
factory, showing an aggregate increase for the four (y 
panies of approximately £2,000,000. Not only, howe 
is it impossible to tell at the moment how far this incre 
may have been encroached upon by additional wor, 
charges for the past six months, but there is also g 
greater difficulty in estimating the effect upon 4 
net earnings for the second half of the year, should 4 
whole or even the major part of the wage-earners’ deny 
in connexion with restoration of the cuts, &c., be y 
ceded. As usual, I do not propose to enter into 
justice or otherwise of the workers’ demands than 
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7 the Fi 
‘ollieries, 
Hann) 
pany 
Vales, he 
rade, hat 


jistricts. 


record once more that while over a_ considenf shareh 
period of years the real purchasing power of wages by pach - 
increased, Ordinary shareholders of all the four (yf? 


establish 
reign © 
pring abc 


panies, with the exception of the Great Western, }y 
gone without any dividends; and even in the case of 
Great Western, where a strenuous effort has been maj 
to maintain the dividend so as to keep the Company 




















stocks in the trustee group, the dividends have ym ™ ‘ 
od al es I = a k Hi x . South V 
actually been earned but have been paid out of sped tlh 
funds. s and had 

Prior CHarce Stocks. emorali 


‘a nation 
practical 
Nessness 
that the 
new ind 
solution 
pelp of 


During recent weeks there has been just a little buy: 
of some of the junior stocks of Home Railways, a 
notably the Ordinary stock of the London Midland a 
Scottish line, on good traflics. There would seem to lj 
little doubt, however, that if the whole of the employed 
demands in the matter of wages were to be concede 
there would be no chance of dividends on the Ordinay 
stocks of any of the trunk railways and, indeed, thy 
junior prior charge stocks of some of the railways might) 
in jeopardy. On the other hand, and given a continue th 
tion of the improvement in Home trade—of which the ot 
seems to be every reasonable prospect—the prior charf)of whic 
stocks of some of the trunk railways seem now to offer trial ar 
fair return of income combined with reasonable security 
And when I say a “ fair” return of income, I am, é 
course, viewing the position in the light of the famine 
all gilt-edged securities where it is becoming difficult 
obtain a yield of more than about 3 per cent. Of cour, 
many of the securities to which I am about to refer art 
no longer in the trustee group, but even amongst th 
trustee securities the yield on Great Western 4 per ceil 
Debenture Stock of about £3 11s. 6d. and on the 5 pe 
cent. Preference Stock of about 4} per cent is by no meaif 
a poor return in these days on a trustee stock. 
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Non-TrUstTEE Stocks. 

In the case of some of the stocks in the non-truste® 
group the yield is, of course, rather higher and L. M. &\f 
4 per cent. Debenture Stock at its present price gives 
vield of about 3? per cent., and while not in the truste® 
group, it has a margin of cover of over £8,000,005 
Moreover, the 4 per cent. Guaranteed Stock of the samt 
Company gives a yield of about 33 per cent. and in thi 
case there was, according to the last Report, abot! 
£7,000,000 of income remaining over after payment @ 
the interest on the guaranteed stock. And even in tl 
case of the 4 per cent. Preference Stock of the sat 
Company, where the yield is about 43 per cent., thet 
was a margin last year of over £1,700,000 and, with# 
allowance made for increased working charges, thi! 
margin promises to be quite as good in the current yell 

Some Goop REsutts. 

I have already referred to the fact that for the fisf 
half of the current year gross traffies increased by abl 
£2,000,000, and so far as individual Companies are 0 
cerned it may be noted that just over one-half of thi 
increase has been achieved by the London Midland 
(Continued on page 120.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





POWELL DUFFRYN ASSOCIATED 
COLLIERIES LIMITED 


















f POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL CO. LTD. 





WELSH ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES LTD. 





mk. E. L. HANN ON NEED FOR GOVERN- 
MENT HELP 


al Workiy 
S also 
upon 
should 
s’ den and 


7 the First Annual General Meeting of Powell Duffryn Associated 
‘ollieries, Limited, held on July 14th, the Chairman (Mr. Edmund 
Hann), touching on public matters of importance affecting the 
inpany, referred to the recent increase in Miners’ Wages. South 


ey be ey Wales, he said, owing to it being largely dependent upon export 
‘ : ‘g 
r into { rade, had been unable to make an offer on the same scale as other 
. ’ 
IS than giistricts. 


MSiderie Shareholders would remember that in the latter part of last year 
Wages fy pach district gave an undertaking to set up controlled selling 
? organisations. The South Wales organisation would shortly be 
Our (oy established, and it was to be hoped that it would achieve its object ; 
tern, hy oreign competition would, however, make it extremely difficult to 
Se of tyibring about a substantial increase in the sales proceeds. 


CETL Mal 
‘ompany 
have ty 
Of speci 


CONDITIONS IN SocutH WALES. 













The Chairman drew attention to the serious position facing 
South Wales. Its export trade was now menaced and adverse 
circumstances over which it had no control threatened its existence 
and had condemned a large proportion of its workpeople to the 
demoralising influence of unemployment. This state of affairs was 
a national problem and the Government should be looked to for 


le buyi ee nasiee : 
Se practical assistance. Conditions in South Wales, where the hope- 


‘AVS, alecsness of the unemployed grew day by day, had become so bad 
land a that the problem of rehabilitating its industries and of creating 
em to inew industries was so gigantic a task that it was beyond the 













solution of any industrial company, however powerful, without the 


nploy 
rr help of the Government. 


concede 
Ordinay 
leed, th 


By means of special assistance, South Wales should also be given 
a larger share of the Inland market. In this regard the Chairman 
said that it was becoming increasingly necessary for local authorities 
might Mito prohibit the use, in densely populated areas, of any fuel other 
-ontinye than smokeless fuel ; the damage caused by smoke to human life, 
ich th roperty and plant life was of staggering magnitude, but it could 

7 S epty prevented by the greater use of Welsh coals, the bulk 
rT char Hof which were smokeless and were admirably suited both for indus- 
O offerdi® trial and domestic purposes. 
security 
[ am, i 
umine it 
Ficult ty 


ForeIGN MARKETS. 


Dealing with foreign markets, the Chairman said that conditions 
abroad had increased in severity during the past year. The Welsh 
coal trade with Italy had, as a result of sanctions, practically 
f coury, disappeared this year; in France there had been a steady decline 
refer anf as a result of the quota system, whilst monetary and _ political 
rgst the difficulties were reducing exports to Spain. Both Greece and Yugo- 
Slavia had issued decrees which rendered almost impossible the 


ps export of coals to those countries. 
o pre : . ° Te . ~ se P 
on " Dealing with the domestic affairs of the Company, the Chairman 








said that during the last twelve months the Board had been faced 
-with many complicated problems which had arisen from the merger, 
but the expericnce gained had assured them that the policy embarked 
upon was fully justified. It had been possible to effect economies by 
~trustet the concentration of production, and by the co-ordination of policy 
M. & MB in the various selling organisations. 
gives ie tess 
trustee “ Wac 
00,000 : The Company’s coke ovens have worked full time and the Com- 
re sanele P&2Y produced ** PhurnoD ”’ and ** WAC smokeless coals specially 
; prepared for domestic boiler and central heating plants, and capable 
in thal o¢ being used with very high efficiency in plants where coke may at 

abou present be used. ‘The company’s proprietary by-products, including 
nent df Presotim, Presomet, Synthatar, Synthacold and Synthaprufe, 

a particularly the latter, were becoming better known and fully 
appreciated, 


“PHURNOD’”’ AND SMOKFLEss COALs. 


¥ sed The Chairman said he had painted a somewhat gloomy picture of 
sae the position in South Wales, but shareholders were not to imagine 
vith al that he had any doubt as to the ultimate future both of South 
4 thi Wales and of the Company. He was convinced that, the Govern- 


t veal ment’s attention having been drawn to the state of affairs, remedies 
: Would be found. Next year he hoped the clouds would have lifted 
and that he would have a more cheerful picture to put before 
re fish them. 
a0 The Auditors’ Report and Accounts were adopted, and the 
e Col lividends recommended were duly declared. 
of thiff Annual General Meetings of The Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co. 


1d. ant Lid. and Welsh Associated Collieries Ltd. were held subsequently, 
at which the reports and accounts were adopted and the dividends 
;Tecommended were duly declared. 
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FIXED, 
BUT FLEXIBLE 


T is certainly an advantage in favour of the Fixed 
Trusts that those who invest in the sub-units issued 
by them should know. what the securities are that are con- 
tained in the units and so are the ultimate source of revenue 
to the sub-unit holders. Nevertheless, it was easy for 
critics to argue that it was injudicious for any Trust to set 
out to hold, during its lifetime of perhaps twenty years, a 
block of investments selected under the conditions of the 
moment. 


To meet this valid objection, the Fixed Trust movement 
in this country has hit on a happy and characteristically 
British compromise. Though the initial list of securities 
is to be retained as long as there is no good reason for 
varying it, power is generally reserved to make changes, 
if any adverse possibilities threaten the future prosperity of 
any of its components, or, sometimes, if market conditions 
force their-prices up to a level that does not seem to be 
justified. Usually, such changes can only be made with the 
consent of the Trustees. ° 


The 100 selected Companies included in THE FOUR 
PORTFOLIOS of the BRITISH INDUSTRIES FIXED 
TRUSTS together with the 40 alternatives enable a pur- 
chaser of sub-units to secure an interest in the best of 
British Industry. 


The gross annual yield on an investment divided 
equally between all four Portfolios is approximately 


Arl 


This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the 
last completed years of the 100 Companies comprising the 
four Portfolios. In the same financial periods distributable 
share bonuses and rights to new issues on bonus terms 
added a further $ per cent. to the gross annual yield. 


Sub-units may be bought or sold through any stockbroker or 
Bank. Approximately £20 upwards may be invested in any 


British 


Industries 
Fixed ° Trusts 


TRUSTEES : 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ A FREE BOOKLET. Further information, including 
the names of the one hundred securities contained in the 
Four Portfotios, will be found in handbook S.18, which 
will be sent free on application to the Managers : 


165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Members of Association of Fixed & Flexible Trust Managers. 


NATional 4931 








ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
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FIRST 


PROVINCIAL 
Unit “B” 


Certificates have consistently proved 
their value as an investment right 
from the start. The actual distribu- 
tions received by Certificate Holders 
are as follows : 


d 
First distribution 6.6456 per Sub Unit gross 
Second. i hO ies 
Third * 6.8128 , ,, 


Average ,, 6.31526 _,, 


The gross yield at to-day’s market price 
represents 


1 °O 
ib; / 


List of Securities : 


War Stock 3}°; 

Bank of England 

India 3°, 

Pearl Assurance Ordinary 
tmperial Tobacco Ordinary 
Carreras “A” Ordinary 
Imperial Tobacco of Canada 
Lever Bros. 20°, Preferred Ordinary 
Woolworths Ordinary 

Harrods Ordinary 

Spillers Deferred 

Scribbans Ordinary 

Imperial Continental Gas 
British Columbia Power “A” 
Gt. Western Railway Cons. Ordinary 
Anglo-Portuguese Tel. Ordinary 
Austin Motor 20°, Preferred Ordinary 
Amalgamated Press Ordinary 
Associated Newspapers Deferred 
Wiggins Teape Ordinary 

}. & P. Coats Ordinary 
Courtaulds Ordinary 

New Modderfonteins 
Government Areas 

Nundydroogs 

Van Ryn Deeps 

Beechams Pills Deferred 
tmperial Chemical Ordinary 
Covent Garden Props. Ordinary 
_Gaumont British Ordinary 

Wall Paper 10°, Ordinary 
Powel! Duffryn Ordinary 


Custodian Trustees: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR “AND TRUSTEE CQ. -LTD. 


‘ A 


THE SYM’ F SECURITY 


Sub Units can be purchased through any branch of 
the Midiand Bank Ltd. (and in Scotland through the 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., or the North of Scotland Bank 
Ltd.), on the terms and conditions set out in the bookies, 
or direct from 


FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST LTD. 


21 Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2 


Telephone : DEAnsgate 3056 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF FIXED AND 
FLEXIBLE TRUST MANAGERS 











ASHBURN 





sRS 


————. 


Finance 

(Continued from page 118.) 
Scottish Railway, an increase which, if only one-hay 
retained as net earnings, might promise somet 
like 1 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary, Peng, 
however, I think that such an estimate would he t 
sanguine and certainly so far as the forthcoming ints 
statement is concerned the Directors are likely to gj R 
an attitude of extreme caution in the matter of diyij, 
distributions. Next to the London Midland and Scott 
the Great Western earnings for the first half of they, 
were exceptionally good, showing an increase of ; 
tically £600,000, while the Great Western and Souths 
gave gross increases for the six months of £275,000 
£109,000, respectively. 

Waces UNCERTAINTY. 

Before this article has appeared in print it is pogy 
that more light will have been thrown upon the progpg 
of a settlement of the wages question and, therefoy. 
is still necessary to speak with reserve concerning 
attractions of prior charge stocks of English railyy 
from an investment point of view. With regard ; 
wages, what seems to be of most importance to the Cit 
that something in the nature of a final settlement shoul) 
reached acceptable to workers and managers alike, jj 
there is nothing which has detracted more from 4 
attractiveness of the Railway Market to the inyaiy 
than the extreme uncertainty with regard to work 
expenses. At the present time, however, and even yij 
the wages question unsettled, I should be inclined; 
anticipate a moderate appreciation in the prior chal 
stocks of English railways, though as regards the Ordingy 
Stocks I consider that they can only be viewed as hayiy 
speculative chances. Artuur W. Kippy, 


. . 
Financial Notes 
Most Markets Firm. 
THe main influences operating on the Stock Markets duriy 
the past week have been the renewal of cheap money and tt 
further political developments in Kurope. As anticipated, 
turn of the half-year has brought a renewal of very che 
money, and under its influence gilt-edged securities ha 
tended to harden. The political event of the week, of cour 
has been the German pact with Austria, and concerning? 
market views have varied somewhat. Those who take tr 
long view have not been disposed to regard the developme 
too favourably, but those taking the shorter view have wi 
comed it as clearing away a possible cause of early friction 
And_it is the short view which influences prices in the Std 
Markets. Consequently most markets have been firm durig 
the week, almost the only exception being some of the Sout 
African gold shares on the idea that the Paris Bourse—whid 
was closed during the first two days of the week—migh 
view the European development unfavourably. Home Inéw 
trials have been a fairly good market throughout the wet 
and in other article above I refer to the outlook for Hone 
Railway prior charge stocks as investments. 
* * * * 

Socrn Wa es Coat PROBLEMS. 

The feature of the interesting address delivered at lat 
Tuesdays. meeting ofshareholders of Powell Duffryn Associaiel 
Collieries and of Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company by 
Mr. E. L. Hann was his striking exposition of the great diffict: 
ties with which the Welsh coal industry is confronted, difficultis 
peculiar to that district as distinct from some of the othe 
coalfields of the country less dependent than South Wals 
upon the export trade. South Wales has, of course, suffer 
in particular measure by the stoppage of trade with Ital 
to say nothing of losses which may conceivably have beti 
experienced before the imposition of Sanctions throug 
Italy’s difficulty in obtaining exchange remittances to Pp 
for her purchases abroad. Even apart, however, from tl 
decline in the exnort trade of South Wales, Mr. Haw 
emphasised the need of the industry for a larger share @ 
the domestic coal trade. In spite, however, of the gre 
difficulties with which the South Wales industry has bee 
confronted, Mr. Hann reminded shareholders and the publi 
that to commemorate the Jubilee of the late King George | 
the Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal Owners’ Associatt! 
had made a grant of £50,000 as the nucleus of a Fund t# 
provide pensions for aged miners, a grant which has bet 
well supported by the Powell Duffryn Company. 





(Continued on page 122.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 











ICHARD THOMAS & COMPANY 





SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 





sIR WILLIAM FIRTH’S SPEECH 













f eighty-seventh ordinary general mecting of Richard Thomas 
dCo., Ltd., was held on July 15th at River Plate House, E.C. 
gir William Firth (Chairman and Managing Dire:tor) said that 
e normal trading profit of the combine amounted to £1,186.635, 
d they proposed to pay a final dividend of 9} per cent., making 
} per cent. for the year, and to incre ase the reserve by £91,293 to 
6n),000. The trading profits for the first three months of the 

ent year showed an improvement on the same three months of 
« revious year; the order book position was substantially be tter, 
dhe thought it reasonable to expect improved results during the 
ment year. He anticipated that the profits in their sheet works 
ould improve. 


The export demand for tinplates during the year under review had 


1S posgl 
© Prosney 
herefore 
eTning { 
h Tailyg 












regard j hoon disappointing. The demand had since somewhat improved, 
the Cit But they were still only operating at 62} per cent. of capacity. In 
t should} e Home trade, thanks to the enterprise of tin box manufacturers 
alike. ; id better trading conditions, the demand had expanded and showed 
from a jgns of considerable further expansion. 
. inves The expansion of the business during the past four years was 
'Midicated by the fact that they had purchased 15 businesses, in- 
) Working reasing their steelworks capacity by 140,000 tons per annum, and 
CVEN Willaheir shect and tinplate capacity by 230,000 tons per annum. ‘They 
clined increased their coa] reserves by 38,000,000 tons, and their ore 
OF chargmereserves by 71,500,000 tons. They had erected a small tinplate 


orks in Canada. They had secured from the American Rolling 
ill Company the exclusive rights in this country to manufacture 
ide strip steel by that company’s patent process. 


Ordinary 
as hay i 












Kipp, Their activities covered the mining of ore and coal, and the manu- 
lacture of coke and benzol, sulphate of ammonia, fertilising slag, pig 
ron, steel ingots and bars, rivets, tinplates and sheets. The assets 
urchased from the Ebbw Vale company had during the 8} months 
ince the date of take-over earned a gross profit sufficient to cover 

. Btwice the bank interest on the purchase price, despite the fact that 
ts dug he steel works and blast furnaces had contributed nothing, and the 

y and te dllieries had been adversely affected by the absence of Italian 

ated, thBMemands. The steol works had been completely demolished and 

Ty cheay he site was being prepared for the erection of a modern basic 

‘ies hayfmBessemer steel and open-hearth plant and an American type wide 

of couypertip mill. To provide the necessary money it was proposed to 

eming i sue some time in the autumn 4,50 1,000 ordinary shares of a nominal 
take th alue of 6s. 8d. cach at a price that should benefit the ordinary share- 


holders and still yield to the company a substantial premium. 
»lopmer: : : 











ave wife He believed that if trade was to be prosperous and employment 
friction plentiful, industrialists must combine with each othe rat home and 
he Stoagereroperate with their competitors abroad in conjunction with their 

dui espective Governments, so that available world trade could he 
oo leveloped and expanded and divided on an economic and equitable 
re Sout sis for the mutual benefit of workpeople and shareholders alike. 





—whiet 
e Indus 
e€ week 
r Hone 


He thought that it was only by such methods that it would he 
possible to shorten the working week and cure the unemployment 
roblem in all countries, and secure from the mechanisatton of 
industry the benefit which mechanisation was capable of conferring 
ipon humanity. Unemployment in Wales could not be cured by 
nuilding bridges and nursing homes, or by creating estate companies. 
Inemployment in Wales was due to the loss of expert trade in 
cal, sheets and tinplates. 














Inaspeech which he had delivered on January 30th, 1934, he had 
igorously advocated the introduction of a degree of statutory power 
n industry. It would be helpful if the Government made it un- 
nistakably clear that an established and organised industry in en 
important industrial area could not be interfered with by indus: 
tralists in outside areas. He thought that industrialists should face 
mp to the fact that world business conditions had undergone a 
vomplete change in recent years and that Government intervention 
@ not only unavoidable but necessary. He would welcome a 
legree of Government control in industry, and he hoped very much 
that the Government would overcome the opposition of the « 


wners, 











-oal- 











It would, he thought, be economically sound to compel industry 
0 provide pensions for all men over 65 years of age. In times of 
‘pression compulsory retirement on pension, even at a slightly 
‘arlier age, might be advantageous. 







Taking the long view, he believed that the company’s shares would 
Prove a first-class industrial investment, but they must not be blind 
0 the fact that all business was subject to fluctuations, depending 
nN many outside factors. No chairman who was sincere could 
Bpeak with certainty of what trade conditions would be in his 
puduetry more than two or three years ahead. He believed the 


Prospects of the company were bright and the pelicy of the directors 
a3 sound, 








The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


































This is no estimate but theactual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society. 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital one ol awe £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund hee ay pes (aa ei wen £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve tan om ene an £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES CO., LTD. 
SATISFACTORY OUTLOOK. 











Tue 12th ordinary general meeting of the Covent Garden Properties 
Co., Ltd., was held on July 14th, at the May Fair Hotel, London, W. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said that the revenue for the 
year, before providing for directors’ fees, taxation, and debenture 
interest, was £259,000. The income from rents, tolls and interest 
on investments was £228,000, an increase of £17,000, or, if the 
further increase in rates was added, £22,000 as compared with last 
year. The balance of revenue arising out of realisation of securities 
was £30,770 as against a figure of £30,763 in last year’s accounts. 
As anticipated, their revenue continued to incréase,.and should be 
further angmented during the current year and the next year to the 
extent of about £30,000. There were also, of course, valuable 
reversions falling in during the next few years, which should give 
them additional revenue. With regard to market tolls, the frost 
in May last had had its effect on the crops, and the ban on im- 
portation of produce from Italy had also affected their revenue from 
that source. ; 

During the year the company had issued £2,500,000 4 per cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock, and in connexion with the issue 
an offer had’ been made to the holders of the 5 per cent. and 4} per 
cent. Debenture Stocks to convert into the new issue, or to accept 
redemption, As a result, the whole of the £1,000,000 5 per cent. 
Debenture Stock and £835,090 of the £1,000,000 44 per cent. 
Debenture had been converted or redeemed. There still remained 
a balance of £164,910 of the 4} per cent. stock outstanding, and the 
company had deposited £181,401 in cash with the trustees for that 
stoek to provide for the redemption of this in 1937. A considerable 
saving in interest charges in future years would result in consequence 
of the issue of the new 4 per cent. stock. 

For the purposes of the issue of debenture stock, the directors 
had instructed Messrs. Goddard and Smith and Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to make a valuation of the whole of the company’s 
freehold and leasehold properties, and their valuation, made on 
December 23rd last, disclosed an increase in the value of those pro- 
perties of £663,604 over the figure at which they appeared in the 
balance-sheet. It should be borne in mind that that valuation was 
made on behalf of lenders, and therefore was definitely a con- 
servative one. 

During the year certain of the company’s investments had been 
realised at a satisfactory profit and the proceeds, together with the 
surplus arising from the recent debenture issue, figured in the 
balance-sheet item as cash in hand. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


-_ 

















UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS TRUST OF INSURANCE 
SHARES AND TRUST OF BANK & INSURANCE SHARES 


TRUST 
oo BANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


Trust of Bank Shares provides a means of 
investment free from personal liability 
: in respect of uncalled capital, in the shares 
of 40 leading British Banks and Discount 
Companies. Bank Units may be bought 
and sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and 


based on cash dividends is from 33% to 4% 
Price of Units, 14th July . . . 20s. 0d. 


For full particulars cpply for Trust of Bank Shares 
Handbook to Managing Director, 

TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 

29 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3 MAN. HOUSE 5467 








“per Cent. Redeemable stock at 99 per Cent. and the County 
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Financial Notes “The 
(Continued from page 120.) 
Covent GARDEN PROPERTIES, [4 priv 
. : sor F 
Steady progress continues in the matter of the peel shuld? 
of Covent Garden Properties, Ltd., and, at the ie te ier 
shareholders held last Tuesday, the Chairman,- Mr, py mera tre 
Hill, stated that the income from rents, tolls and inter —e 
investments was £228,000, showing an increase of £174 
or, if the further increase in rates was added, £22,000 a.imm |_ —— 
pared with last year. Moreover, the revenue is expegs ime [ll 
increase during the current year to the extent of, 
£30,000. -—Ti4 
* * * * 
BANKING IN SoutH AFRICA, _—— 
The latest Report of the Standard Bank of South 4s x 
for the year ended March 31st last is quite a satisfactory gil |__| — 
The Directors’ are able to maintain both the 10 per 22 
dividend and the 2 per cent. bonus, and even after 4 
distribution the total profit of £477,000 shows a subg, “aa 
tial margin. There is the usual appropriation of £75,4y 





Premises and £125,000 to Pension Funds, while the bal 
sheet shows an increase of £2,400,000 in the total of Depo 28 | 
Moreover, a good feature of the balance-sheet as_indiegi 
financial and industrial activity in South Africa is 9 4 13 
of nearly £2,000,000 in Discounts and Advances. At they 
time, there has been a stengthening of liquid assets, the am 
of Cash in Hand and at Call showing an increase of gy 
£1,000,000. The Annual Meeting will be held on the 224, 
this. month, and the Chairman’s speech is always avai 
with considerable interest as it usually gives a very compl, 
review of conditions and prospects in South Africa, 
% * * * 
Giyn, Mitts AND Co. 

The latest balance-sheet of Messrs. Giyn, Mills and Co,, my 
up to June 380th, preserves its long-standing feature 
extreme liquidity. The deposits at £38,209,000 show a sul 
decline, but Advances have risen by over £2,000,000 and sty 
at £13,523,000, being a higher figure than for some time pay 
It is in that connexion, no doubt, that investments have faliy 
by £3,400,000. In spite of the small decline in deposi 
Cash at the Bank and at Call together show an actual incre 
compared with the previous year and stand at over £13,300, 

%* %* * * 
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Barc ays Bank STATEMENT. 

In common with most of the other joint stock banks, tl 
latest balance-sheet of Barclays Bank, made up to June dit) 
last, shows a remarkable rise in deposits; the present total 
£414,000,000 compares with £383,000,000 a year ago, h 
spite of the big rise in deposits, however, the proportion ¢ 
cash to liabilities is higher than last year—just under 12 wi 
cent.—and while there is a rise to note of about £5,000,00i— 
investments, a good feature is a jump of over £12,000.) 
in Advances, thus indicating a greater demand for lou 
for industry. It must not be forgotten, however, that, in tle 
vase of all the joint stock banks, the total of Advances wi 
probably somewhat affected by the large sterling credii 
which have been given to France during the present yeat, 

* % * * 
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CORPORATION IssvuEs. 

After a pause of some weeks there have been new iss 
during the past week of Home Corporation stocks. Th 
City of Nottingham has offered a Loan of £1,750,000 ini 








Borough of Birkenhead has issued £1,000,000 in 3 per Cent 
Redeemable stock at the same price. Both Loans are in tlt 
nature of conversion operations, and in both cases the Loat 
run for a period of 21 years. Many other Corporatio 
are waiting to make issues, and whether they will com 
in the immediate future or be deferred until the autumn seetit 
likely to depend to some extent on the response given to tlt 
issues made this week. 
* * * * 
CANADIAN PROVINCIAL CREDIT. . 
On more than one occasion I have had to comment in thi 
column upon the unsatisfactory state of affairs with regal 
to some of the Canadian Provinces in the matter of theft 
attitude towards their outstanding indebtedness. I am glat, 
therefore, to note that leading financial interests in Lond 
have taken the step of forming a committee for the protectit 
of interests of holders in Great Britain of the securities of tlt 
Province of Alberta. A strong committee has been formel, 
with Mr. J, Davidson of the British Empire Trust as chairmat 
This committee recommends that, pending an investigatidl 
of the position which is now proceeding, holders of Alberti 
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securities should not accept anything but full payment d 
their interest. A. W. & 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 199 


By ZENO 


2 of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 


[4 pri uzzle to be opened. 


cross 0 ad no 
be F ceive n 
should on Tuesday. 


Envelopes should be marked * 
t later than first post on Tuesday. 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 


wore, ae wil be published in our next issue, 


the wit 
dear a three~ 


* Crossword Puzzle,” and 
No envelopes will be opened 
The nam of 
Envelopes containing solutions mist 


-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.) 
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ACROSS 
_ Imaginary country where 
everything was done in a 
big way ! 


_ 


tune of Uncle 
Toby. 
}4, Kind of person who lived in 
1 across. 
16, “ Shall I, wasting in despair, 
... because a woman’s fair?” 
17. “To give unto them beauty 
for ashes, the . . . of joy 
for mourning, the gar- 
ment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” 
18. rev. You will have to draw 
near with 23. 
19, Its place in the Suite 
before the Gigue. 
. Assignment of a cause. 
The bad got this in the old 
days. 
§. Name given to a Beethoven 
symphony. 


is 


27. rev. Take away. 
28. ‘‘Let your... be girded 
about, and your lights 


burning.” 
29. “And that one 

is death to hide. 
first and second 
unchecked in 1 down. 


- which 


” 


are 


32, To gad about this way is 
mostly grand. 

35. “ Law itself is only 
acting by a rule.’ —Bur ke. 

DOWN 

1. Flower representative of a 
knell ? 

2. Meaningless talk. 


“1 


et 


25. rev. 





. The kind of 17 upon which 


sanctions should not be 
imposed ! 

Blowing rocks to pieces is 
mostly permanent. 

4 causes this. 


}. My first is unchecked in 21, 


my second in 35. 


. More voluble than sincere. 


A long time ! 


. Part of amplifying valve. 
ren, 


Can I unmoved 
thee dying 

On a 
Expiring 


see 


frog !’ 


2. Kind of freehold right based 


on uninterrupted possess- 
ion. 

The hope of Europe ? 

Cry of a buck. 

rev. Long flat 
wood or stone. 


surface of 


. Put into words. 
3. rev. 


See 18. 

rev. Form into crystals. 

Puts an actor on 
stage ! 

A magnesium silicate. 

Take the falsehood from 3. 

1 of 7. 


the 


. In the vanguard. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 198 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 198 is Miss M. L. Radford, 


42 Boundary Road, N.W. 8. 
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REPAIRED WITH [ECONOMY 











LEATHER SOLES 


Puritan Tanneries Ltd., Runcorn, Cheshire. 


Cvs—97 








Will you help to transfer him from desolation to a good 
home, where he will be well fed, clothed and educated, 


and trained to be a useful citizen ? 


During the last 93 years, 33,500 poor boys 
and girls have passed through the Society's 
Homes and Training Ship. 


H.M. THE KING, 
when Prince of 
Wales, as President 
of the Society, said : 
“I do commend this 
Institution the 


public for their con- 


to 


tinued assistance, and 
I would remind them 
that it is supported 
by voluntary contri- 
butions.” 





How he leaves us 


How he comes tous 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION 
TO HELP THIS GREAT WORK 
H.M,. THE KING 


Patron: 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 














JUST ONE GUINEA 


takes a poor child away from the misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the You who know the 
pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
them at will, can hardly realise what they 
mean to children who know nothing 
but airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. 
Please send your donation to-day for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to D. O. Malcolm, Strand, 


country. 


(Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 


In 1935 we sent away over 36,000 children. This year, owing to lack 
ef Funds, we may have to reduce our numbers by several thousands, 


--LONDON POOR CLERGY 
HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 


Esq. 





1876 


in 


Administered by the Ven. Archdeacons of the Diocese of Londen 


The object of the Fund is | (YONTRIBUTIONS to the 


to assist in providing Holi- | QXGENTLY” NEEDED fos 


days for the poorer Clergy | this season, addressed to 
in the whole Diocese of | the Hon. Treasurer, the 
Rev. Preb. G. H. Vincent, 


London, and in addition it rg cc EE fr 


makes Block Grants to the | Hill, E.C.4, will be grate- 
Dioceses of Southwark and | fully received. 
Bankers: Westminster 


Chelmsford (London-over- | pire Lid. 5 St. Paul's 








the-Border). Churchyard, E.C. 4. 


‘i y 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leticrs). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the 
line charged as aline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements cacecd 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for = 
6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 0 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 





PERSONAL 








Oe THING sagen ay id SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
larly me needed by the poor among 
whom we work in St epney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 
fission, Central Hali, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1 








A SAMPLE of Lingfords Todized Liver Salts, and 
i descriptive book, sent free. Apply, LiINcrorD «& 
Sox, Ltp., Dent. 8., Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 








a ry CULTURE, REVERENCE, 





> wasteful, sordid and unsightly. Cre- 
yes the land and its beauty. Membership 
Society provides for free cremation at 
, or six annual payments of £1 Is, Also 
contributory plan of 3d. per week over limited period. 





Write now for FREE prospectus 8.C.A. 
CREMATION SOCIETY, 
23 Nottingham Place, W. 1. 





If Bo mon | had known champagne 


And cheered his friends with ** bubbly,’ 
He also would have smoked TOM LONG 
And shown his wisdom doubly, 








ERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write fer Free Book 
ran... @nd 1 will."—BRitTisH INSTITUTE OF 
aL Psycuotocy, LTD., 1( BR) Ludgate Hill, B.C.4. 








Neg IALIST’S (Budapest Univ.) report on effective 
treatment for diabetics. Write, DIABETYLIN Ce 
K ingston-on-Thames, 


+ 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








Pehla ts just one of thousands of poor or crippled 
. i n for whom a guinea means a fortnight’s 
holiday Your kind gift gratefully acknow- 
by THE SHAFTESBURY SOcINTY and R.S.U.. 32 

ot, London, W.C. 1 











PEDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
XX )= Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloor iry in 1867, appeals for £1,000 anunally to 
replace losses. Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W. UR gratefully acknowledged. 


CINEMAS 

















C ADEM Y CIN MA. 
A Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 





PAULA WESSELY in 
* EPISODE" (A) 
and Czechoslovakia’s Rebin Hood *JANOSIK ” (A). 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





ate CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C. 2. (Tem. 3048). 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


U TINIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 








FACU L TY OF ARTS. 


CH AIR. OF | GREEK. 

The Council of the University invites applications 
for the Chair of Greek, vacant by the resignation of 
Professor E. R. Dodds on his appointment as Regius 
Professor of Greck in the University of Oxford. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which should be accom- 
yunied by copies of not more than three testimonials, 
together with references or other credentials, should be 
forwarded to the eadersigned, to reach him not later than 
the 30th September, 193¢ 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 

pon his duties on the Ist January, 1937. 

further particulars may be obtained from 


The University, C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
Birmingham, 3, July, 1936. 


] AR EXAMINATIONS 


Park, W.11. Telephone: 


Successes. Six successes 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, an : Hoan, 


equivalent to q 


1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 


—An__ increasing is 
out of Seven ‘ 





Park 4 ts 





Unive 
Dipl 


tsity of London. 






Certific ate of the 


teachers. The College alsc 


ary Schools and is one of 


the" ECLIPSE * SUPER a 2 for the vear's training for t 
: ay E Certificate of the University 
RAZOR. BLADE is really 


ma of the Unis versit 





N ARIA GREY TRAINING Corp, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, Nw. ¢ 4 
Recognised by the Board of Education ‘4, 


Preparation for Twa 
y of London. Joa 


Ratha ie : os versity dl Cambridge fg 
? ; i : Yiplomas and Teacher's Certificate of the : 
—for perfect shaving Proebel Usion for Senior, = 


Infant and Nursery {4 
» Offers the year's ty 


comfort: and durability HA | required by Art students desirous of teaching in Ses 


the Institutions apps 
he Secondary Teacher 
of Oxford. 

to Halls of Residents 4 


apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTox My 





For further particulars as 

the cheapest on the 
HE QUEEN'S SEC 
67 Queen's Gate, 
provides an efficient training 
ALL SECRETARIAL 





‘market, 


Prospectus on application. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


‘RETARIAL COLL 
London, S.W.7, 

x in delightful surroan 

SUBJECTS = 





Seven months’ Intensive Course, £ 





AND COLLEGE 





D* WILLIAMS’ s 
s NORTH 


ONCE TRIED — ALWAYS USED ee eT eee 


TIMOTHY. WHITE'S and all Chernists; 


Re cognise ak ndowed Se school fo 


———_] 


C a. DOLGELLY 
WALI 





ris 
board, tuition and book 





_ t T 3 HEAD-MISTRESS : 
a = S. AYLORS: Miss E, C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








Hairdressers, ete, 117 


A 
KILGRASTON RO 
BOARDING AND DAY 
trom 10 to 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. 
Thorough General Fd 
Preparation for Examinatic 


xy 0D OO 355 For Prospectus apply 








EDUCATION 








SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 


FFISDAILE. 
AD, EDINBURGH 


SCHOOL FOR GIkis 
18 years. 


Calembert. M.A. (Hon 


ucation. All Games. 
ms. Good Playing Fis 


ry G. Langwill, 


K belonging to the Clerks to the Governors, 10 Melville Street, E ainda 





IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS arts and management, home 


: Bae NIRLS tunable to go abroad this autumn can contis 
vith numbers, age-ranges, ¢ 1-Frie 205 . : = 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend I ees). HW their studies and at the 


same time learn househ 
nursing, child welfare w 


Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 180; 9-18:£110 | other elements of citizenship in a beautiful Georgian how 





Friends’ School, Great ‘Aston, Yorks. 150: 9-17: £81] park, woodland 93 acres. Ri 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, prepared for usuai cxaminati 
Essex. - an ee -» 1090:10-18: £99] entrance or may specialise i 


Essex (Junior) 28: 7-10: £99 


Bootham School, York mes .. 145: 12-19: £165 | with delightful grounds, where there are unusual opp 
Leighton Park School, Reading .. 150: 12-19+ £189 | tunities tor golf, tennis, riding and swimming. Studs 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS _ | feceived only on personal recommendation. —Princts 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 165: 9-18: £119 | Aide House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
The Mount School, York +s -. 106: 138-19: £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SE —— fk AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Schools 
CHOO] individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fie! 


ding, Swimming. Gitke 
ons and for the Univ 
n Languages. Art, Mw 
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George Allen & Unwin Lid 
Eagles Restrained 


By BRIAN TUNSTALL. 
This is an extremely interesting novel which has as its theme the 
adventures of a young English officer serving in the International 
Air Police of the future. He is called to action during a war between 
Poland and Germany, and in the course of the story the scene shifts 











to Germany, Silesia, Warsaw, Danzig, and the Polish Corridor. 
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question. 


The 


Baroness 
By ERNST WIECHERT. “ Has at 


romantic and rural flavour 
and resembles Lady Chatterley's Lover 
in story.”—Harper’s Bazaar. 


once a 


“ Has a quiet and moving beauty ... 
The Baroness is an appealing figure.” 
—Scotsman, 


Gs. Od. 


An Apostie of 
oF 
Empire 

Ty ROBERT NUNEZ LYNE. “ An 
admirable little biography of Sir Lloyd 
William Mathews, whose eminent 
services in [ast Africa led the late 
Lord Rosebery to pay him... tribute.” 

—Truth. 


Jilustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The Call of the 


Land 
By NONA HERMCN HODGE. A 
delightfully written book of reminis- 
cences. The “land 
” during the war, and she includes 


author was a 
girl 
in he 


( 
] 
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r book character studies of many 
of the people with whom she worked. 


os. 


The 


book has a definitely intriguing interest in view of the present Danzig 


7s. 6d. 


The Heart 


Awakes 
Ec'ted by M. B. KENNICOTT. The 


romance of an Englishman and a 
German woman is here told entirely 
in letters. 

“The love story itself is of extra- 
ordinary interest ... The letters... 
are a delight and “quite unembarrass- 
ing to read.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Ts. 6d. 


Bertha von 


Suttmner 
By CAROLINE E, PLAYNE. Al- 


though Bertha von Suttner belonged 
to the most military-minded circle in 
old Austria, she startled the world 
with her novel Lay Down Your Arms, 
Later she led the struggle to avert the 
catastrophe of 1914. 3s. Od. 


Human Life 


- e 

in Russia 
EWALDE AMMENDE. The 
author has written a bitter indictment 
of the Communist agrarian experi- 
ments in He contends that 
they have caused death, by starva- 
tion, to i people. The 


Bv 


AE: 
Russia. 


thousands of 
book is vividly written and illustrated. 


10s. 6d. 


India and the World 


By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


This book shows what one of 


the most active and acute minds in 


modern India is thinking about world problems. Nehru, who was the 
President of the Indian National Congress for 1936, not only inter- 


prets and examines Indian problems, but looks at England 
Europe, and nelps us to see what the West looks like from the 
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and 
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